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WE CAN'T LET A GOOD MAN DROWN 


When you find a man with capabilities and temperament suited 
to field management, you’ve got something. So why put him out 
there to drown? 


Northwestern National Life supports the view that the risks 
involved in management in our business demand thorough 
pre-training as a protection to the manager, to the company, and 
to the individual agent whose success is so dependent on sound local 
management. That is why a management trainee with NWNL 
gets his training as a full-time employee on the Company pay roll 
and is counseled by a full-time management trainer whose chief 
responsibility is to prepare men for successful field management. 


The trainee starts by learning in the field what he will later 
teach others, and then moves to on-the-job training in a number 
of nearby agencies, returning home each week for a training 
seminar. This on-the-job instruction is broadened and reinforced 
by class training in Home Office schools and seminars. All of 
this means a minimum of two years’ intensive full-time preparation 
before a man is assigned a management opportunity. 


Under such a program, both the man and the Company 
make a substantial investment in his future. Is it worth it? 


There are now 23 graduates of this training system successfully 
holding responsible management positions and some 14 more 
men in training. Failures among these trained management 
personnel have been nil, which is convincing enough evidence 
to them and to us that pre-training vastly reduces the risks for men 
who enter management, for the Company, and for the agents 


they will manage. 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 

All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 

On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. . 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Mt. 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds i ee re 
Industrial and Commercial . 


$4,172,794,376.37 


$8,437,418,065.78 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves ‘ 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Lett with Company at 


- $10,438,536,909.00 





U. S. and Canadian Government . 1,890,206,554.53 Interest . > Ba 689,329,021.00 
Provincial and Municipal 65,021,712.72 Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) _ 203,618,054.00 
Public Utility . 1,642,459,573.13 
Policy Claims Cu ly Outsta 
Railroad 666,935,849.03 ° analy Guintending 60,640,032.54 
Other Policy Obligations . ........ ., 93,674,723.78 
Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 172,718,060.11 
Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) ects ‘ 51,633,831.58 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . So er Lie 2,336,397,134.83 Sec Vv 
On urban properties . ; $2,157,837,445.45 procines = Reserve (prescribed by the National 
cen’ 178,559,689.38 ssociation of Insurance Commissioners) 25,845,145.00 
Contingency Reserve for Mort, Li 
Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for ° . rf Senet: Deans 5,050,000.00 
ORWERVAIBE) 5s, sa se «6-0, eepmeten cols 443,446,660.78 All Other Obligations 28,213,270.94 
Poiicy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $11,596,540,987.84 
policies) 488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds $110,683,000.00 
Cash and Bank Deposits 156,401 ,445.73 Unassigned Surplus 604,709,379.29 
Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 276,698,999.17 TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 715,392,379.29 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


- $12,311,933,367.13 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


—_—_— 


- $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


REA vrec.es wraxiacarbans aera nae ene UISSH oP os eevee Kw eesdun cocccce 
Home Orrice: | MADISON AVENUE, New YorkK 10, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 
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J. S. Reinsurance 
Will Not Be Used 
or Will be Subsidy 


Bohlinger Praises Purpose 
But Warns There Is No 
Magic in Reinsurance 


WASHINGTON—While admitting 
the desirability of its objecfives, Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger of the New 
York department questioned the im- 
plementation of the government’s A&H 
reinsurance bill. Appearing before the 
health subcommittee of the senate 
committee on labor and public health, 
he said reinsurance can never be a 
panacea for the country’s health insur- 
ance needs. 

It cannot make uninsurable risks in- 
surable, nor can it provide the funds 
to purchase health insurance for per- 
sons who otherwise cannot afford to 
do so. 

e e e 

Reinsurance cannot reduce the losses 
sustained by insurers as a whole any 
more than insurance can reduce the 
over all costs of medical care. All in- 
surance can do is to spread those costs 
over the entire insured population. 
Similarly reinsurance spreads’ the 
losses of participating insurers over 
the whole of the business, thus lessen- 
ing the impact upon any one company. 
It is important, he declared, not to 
put too much stress on the magic of 
the word reinsurance and not to expect 
more of it than it can give. 
Commissioner Murphy of South 
Carolina, president of National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners, was 
scheduled to appear before the sub- 
committee April 21. 

The latter date is also set for testi- 
mony by the same witnesses who ap- 
peared for life and A&H interests be- 
fore the house commerce committee on 
health reinsurance. John Miller, of 
Monarch Life, will appear for Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
Conference, and Assn. of Casualty & 
Surety Cos. Henry S. Beers, of Aetna 
Life, is scheduled for the same day to 
represent Life Insurance Assn. of 
America. Farm Bureau Insurance in- 
terests were scheduled for April 15 and 
Ze S. Chamber of Commerce for April 
e * e 
The bill represents a noteworthy new 
approach by the government in the 
health insurance field, Mr. Bohlinger 
said. The bill attempts to solve the 
problem by voluntary action, utilizing 
the facilities of private insurers and 
non-profit health plans. These insurers 
have in the past developed many new 
Coverages and have endeavored to the 
best of their ability to serve the public. 
It would be regrettable if a govern- 
ment system of health insurance were 
to disregard this good work and at- 
tempt to set up a competing system. 
The bill does not take the approach of 
competing with private enterprise but 
instead attempts, through reinsurance, 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


Agenda Announced 
for H&A Conference 
New Orleans Rally 


A searching look at A&H insurance 
in the past year will highlight the 
annual meeting of Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference May 3-6 in 
New Orleans. Public relations and leg- 
islation on both the state and federal 
level will be discussed by conference 
officials and other company executives. 

The meeting will be reported exten- 
sively in a special insert in the May 
7 issue of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 

After the formal greetings and wel- 
come from New Orleans’ Mayor de- 
Lesseps Morrison and Crawford Ellis, 
president of Pan-American Life, the 
president’s report will be presented by 
H. Lewis Rietz, Lincoln National Life. 
Managing Director John P. Hanna will 
review staff activities, to be followed 
by an address by C. Manton Eddy, 
vice-president and actuary of Conn- 
ecticut General Life. 

Rafael C. Goyeneche, director of 
Latin American relations, Port of New 
Orleans, will report on_ significant 
changes in Pan-American relation- 
ships. George N. Watson, group man- 
ager and actuary of Crown Life, chair- 
man of the group committee, will dis- 
cuss group insurance trends. An agent’s 
relations with his community will be 
analyzed by Earle Bennett, general 
agent for Provident Life & Accident 
in Tampa. 

Most of the session May 5 will be 
given over to a report on legislative 
developments from a federal and state 
level, with Eugene M. Thore’, general 
counsel of Life Insurance Assn. of 
America, a speaker. Members of con- 
ference committees will review public 
relations and other industry problems. 

Speaker on the last day’s session will 
be B. N. Woodson, president of Amer- 
ican General Life. 

A series of social activities include 


The Natiunal Weekly Newspaper of Life Insurance 


Report Removal of 
Tax Bill’s Ban on 
‘Ordinary’ in Pensions 


WASHINGTON—Life insurance in- 
terests have received assurance, that 
the non-inclusion of ordinary life poli- 
cies in the new tax bill as a permissible 
investment for pension and _ profit- 
sharing plans will be remedied so that 
ordinary life policies can continue to 
be used. 

As originally worded, the section 
covering permissible investments 
would have ruled out not only future 
use of ordinary life policies but as a 
practical matter would have prevented 
their use in plans already in effect. 

A very high percentage of pension 
trusts and profit-sharing retirement 
plans are based on ordinary life poli- 
cies. The pension plans making use of 
ordinary life policies build up a fund 
actuarially computed so that when the 
employe retires the money will be 
available to convert the ordinary life 
policy into a retirement income policy. 
In the profit-sharing retirement plan 
the fund is built up out of profits, but 
not on an actuarial formula, and used 
to convert the policy at retirement 
date. 








a golf tournament, a boat trip, tours 
around the city, to be climaxed with 
the annual president’s reception and 
banquet. Special events have been 
planned for the ladies, and there will 
be a tour and reception at the Pan- 
American Life home office. 





Two Reserve Life of Dallas execu- 
tives have been ordered to produce 
data in Miami federal court April 19 
in connection with Bankers L. & C. 
damage suit charging it is being kept 
out of Florida and Georgia through 
conspiracy. Story on page 6. 

Ey Pepe ao 








Late News Bulletins... 





Manhattan Names Ward at Harrisburg 

Donald L. Ward, Jr., has been appointed general agent for Manhattan Life at 
Harrisburg. He entered the business with Penn Mutual at Trenton and sub- 
sequently joined Manhattan at Harrisburg. He is a life insurance graduate of 


the Wharton school. 


]. J. Roberts to Head Own St. Louis Agency 

James J. Roberts, with the Rosenthal agency of General American Life at 
St. Louis, has been appointed district manager of a new agency there. The com- 
pany operates on the “multiple agency” system in St. Louis. Mr. Roberts went 


with the Rosenthal agency in 1949. 


Health Council Plans PR Program 


Approved at the annual spring meeting at Chicago of Health Insurance 
Council was a public relations program to build good will and better under- 
standing for the A&H business among hospital and medical groups. The new 
program will concentrate initially on those areas where surveys show this 


atmosphere is lacking. 


New chairman of the council is John H. Miller, vice-president of Monarch 
Life, succeeding Ralph Heller of Prudential. 

At the Chicago meeting Charles Siegfried, actuary of Metropolitan and chair- 
man of the council’s hospital insurance committee, reported progress in admis- 
sion plans, and Dr. W. H. Scoins, chief medical director of Lincoln National 
Life, saw equal success with his medical liaison committee’s discussions with 


doctors. 
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Competitive Urge, 
1953 Recruiting 
Bulge Boost Sales 


Many Companies Report 
New Highs Despite Recession 
Influence in Some Industries 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


NEW YORK—March and first-quar- 
ter sales records of many companies 
make it appear that life insurance is 
doing its traditional gravity-defying 
act and rolling in the sales in spite of 
the recession going on in some lines of 
business. 

Some companies, notably New York 
Life, with a March increase of 52.9%, 
could point to new policies or other 
stimulants not typical of the entire 
business. But most of the favorable 
showings were without benefit of any 
special factor. 

One influence seems to be that when 
there is talk of recession everybody 
concerned in the life insurance selling 
process puts on additional pressure. 
They realize that selling is going to be 
tougher and in combatting this as- 
sumed increase in sales resistance 
agents actually more than offset it and 
come out with more sales than if sales 
resistance—and sales effort—had gone 
along at the old level. 


Another factor is the tendency of 
prospects during a period when reces- 
sion and uncertainty is in the air to 
shy away from the siren call of specu- 
lative “investments” and put their 
trust in what they know is safe and 
sure—meaning life insurance. 

These two factors are present in any 
period of recession. But there are a 
couple of others that are peculiar to 
this one and seem to have quite a sub- 
stantial effect. 

One of these is the mobilization of 
big companies into the field of “spe- 
cial” policies with which some of the 
aggressive small and medium sized 
companies have been having notable 
success. For many years the giant com- 
panies rolled along with hardly a 
thought for what smaller competitors 
might be doing. In the last few years 
some of these smaller companies have 
grown very fast and have done so to 
a considerable extent by pushing spe- 
cial contracts that had sales appeal. 


Along with that was the fact that 
many of these lively competitors were 
not subject to New York’s expense 
limitation laws and could pay agents 
more than the companies that are sub- 
ject to section 213 of the New York 
law. Competition has grown to a point 
where it cannot be ignored. 

New York Life’s dramatic switch 
from a high-gross-premium company 
to a highly competitive low-gross- 
premium basis—and the results flow- 
ing therefrom—are the current talk 
of the industry. Equitable Society, long 
opposed to special contracts, recently 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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ALC-LIA, NALU VIEWS ON SS 





Statements Endorse Coverage Extension, 
‘Drop-Out Plan’, Easing of Work Curb 


WASHINGTON—The pending social 
security revision bill is praise-worthy 
in extending coverage to all gainfully 
employed persons, in eliminating the 
worker’s poorest four years of income 
in computing benefits, and in easing 
the harshness of the present “work 
clause”, but is objectionable in boost- 
ing the wage base, in revising upward 
the basis for computing benefits, and 
in introducing disability waiver for 
contributions. 

These viewpoints were expressed in 
statements presented this week to the 
ways and means committee by Presi- 
dent Asa V. Call of Pacific Mutual 
Life as chairman of the joint commit- 
tee on social security of American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance Assn. 
of America and by Albert C. Adams, 
John Hancock, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers social security committee. 

In addition, Chairman M. Albert 


Linton of Provident Mutual, widely 
known as an authority on social secur- 
ity, who was a member of social secur- 
ity advisory councils in 1938 and 1948, 
presented a statement as an individual. 
He agreed with ALC-LIA and NALU 
in backing coverage extension, the 
four-year “drop-out” plan, and easing 
the work curb and in objecting to the 
increase in the wage base. He went 
part of the way in opposing the change 
in the benefit computation formula. 
. e e 

The ALC-LIA and NALU statements 
were virtually identical in what they 
praised and opposed. In objecting to 
the disability waiver plan they con- 
tended that the objective could be bet- 
ter achieved by an adaptation of the 
“drop-out” principle for the physically 
disabled without the legal complexities 
and expense of medical findings. Mr. 
Call observed that if a four-year 
“drop-out” should prove inadequate 
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OUR PLANS CALL FOR 


wy” SALES GALORE in “94! 


ARE YOUR PLANS MADE for ’54? 


What do you need? What’s missing? 


ff You Live In Our Territory — We could 
probably help you with your plans because — 
No other company in our territory offers e e 


A Broader Kit To Work With — Par, Non Par, 
Life, A & H, Program and Package Selling, Sub- 
. Standard, Birth to 70, Family Group, Juvenile. 





Specifically — 

For two State or Regional Man- 
agers in IOWA—NEBRASKA— 
These are vacancies created 
through promotion, transfer and 





expansion. Company well and 
favorably known in territory. 
e e ® 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY — WILL 
CONSIDER ADDITIONAL STATES 


















Opportunity — 
For men who are ready for 
advancement to General Agent 
or salaried Regional Supervisor 
—in our strategic locations. 
® ® @ 
Our expansion calls for one 
Home Office Agency Super- 
visor. 





For details of our Equipment, Procedures, Compensation, write direct to 







BEN TAYLOR, Vice President 


vATI NAL FIDELITY 


fasurcance Company: 


W. RALPH JONES Aneccaond 


Bansas City 6. MISSOURI 
A GOOD COMPANY BY ANY STANDARD OF COMPARISON 





it could be increased. 

The ALC-LIA statement endorsed 
the bill’s proposed liberalizations in 
the benefit conversion table that would 
result in increases of at least $5 in all 
monthly old-age benefits. The NALU 
statement said nothing one way or the 
other on this point. 

The aim of the “drop-out plan,” un- 
der which the four poorest years would 
be omitted in determining the work- 
er’s average monthly wage from which 
benefits are computed is to prevent 
limited periods of non-representative 
earnings from operating to reduce po- 
tential benefits. The plan will bring 
substantial benefit boosts to many peo- 
ple, notably those whose wage records 
are irregular because of part-time em- 
ployment, unemployment, _ sickness, 
disability, or retirement prior to reach- 
ing age 65. It will be of special value 
in the next few years and of contin- 
uing value even after that. 

To avoid the impracticality of ap- 
plying the “drop-out” plan to those 
already receiving benefits, the bill in- 
cludes a liberalized conversion table 
that would raise all present old-age 
benefits by at least $5 a month. One 
result would be to increase the pres- 
ent monthly minimum from $25 to $30. 
Those coming on the rolls in the future 
could have the $5 benefit boost or the 
four-year “drop-out”, whichever might 
be greater, but not both. 

Mr. Call stated that collectively the 
four provisions favored by ALC-LIA 
will greatly enhance the value of the 
OASI system as a means of furnishing 
a floor of protection for all. 

“The new conversion table will in- 
crease all old-age benefits by at least 
$5 a month,” he said. “Coverage ex- 
tension and the “drop-out” provision 
will provide much greater increases in 
many relatively low benefits. Under 
the New Work clause the possibilities 
for supplementing benefits through 
part-time or occasional work will be 
broadened. Yet none of the proposals 
will operate to push maximum benefits 
beyond the range of basic protection.” 

eo e e 

The proposed computation formula, 
on the other hand, would favor persons 
with relatively high average monthly 
wages, said Mr. Call. Where the aver- 
age wage is $100 a month or below, 
the benefits for husband and wife 
would remain unchanged. With a $200 
average wage, the couple’s benefits 
would increase from $105 to $117.80. 

If the average wage is $300, the fig- 
ure would rise from $127.50 to $147.80. 

Similarly, the proposed increase in 
the wage base from $3,600 to $4,200 
would favor people with above average 
incomes and discriminate against the 
lower-paid, Mr. Call pointed out. On 
the tax side, the proposal would pen- 
alize the higher paid employes and 
their employers and might lead to 
further increases tending to under- 
mine the self-supporting nature of the 
program. He said that “the proposal 
bears no relationship to the OASI ob- 
jective of providing a basic floor of 
protection for all.” 

Both the ALC-LIA and NALU state- 
ments strongly emphasized the provis- 
ions in the proposed bill that would 
depart from the original social security 
aim of providing a “basic minimum” 
of coverage rather than attempting to 
invade the field of private insurance 
and savings plans. 

The ALC-LIA, NALU, and Linton 
statements dealt with several ways in 
which the bill could be improved other 
than the changing of specific objec- 
tionable features. 

Mr. Call said the life insurance busi- 
ness would like to see the pending bill 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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AGENTS WANT THEM 


Equitable Ponders 
Special-Rate Plans, 
Despite Its Aversion 


NEW YORK—Despite its long-stand. 
ing opposition to writing special-rate 
policies, Equitable Society is making 
a complete study of the situation ang 
as a competitive matter may decide 
that there is no alternative to issuing 
such contracts. 

This was indicated by President Ray 
D. Murphy at a meeting with 12 of 
Equitable’s outstanding producers, who 
were invited to the home office to con. 
fer with Mr. Murphy and other officers 
on various field matters. 

e e e 

While expressing great satisfaction 
with Equitable’s major programs and 
practices and agreeing that “most of 
them are far in advance of competi- 
tors”, the group expressed the hope 
that in the near future there would be 
action in the special-policy field to 
meet increasingly acute competition, 
particularly in the area of business in- 
surance and larger cases. They called 
attention to the increasing number of 
competitors entering this market. 

Mr. Murphy indicated he was well 
aware of the increasing influence of 
special-rate policies and readily ad- 
mitted the company has been reluctant 
to enter this field. He conceded that it 
is a practical world in which the busi- 
ness operates and that it may well be 
that there would soon be no choice in 
the matter of issuing special-rate poli- 
cies. 

The field men expressed agreement 
with Mr. Murphy’s philosophy with re- 
spect to special-rate policies but they 
indicated a belief that the company is 
forced to take a very practical view- 
point. 

Mr. Murphy conceded that the 
agents’ concern with the difficulties 
arising in the absence of a special-rate 
policy was well-founded and said a 
complete study of all the facts is cur- 
rently in progress. He promised that 
the company would stay on top of the 
problem but made it clear that he 
could not announce any decisions be- 
cause the study is not yet completed. 


Among the many other topics dis- 
cussed were certain forms of term and 
juvenile insurance currently featured 
by some other companies; also im- 
proved service in the issuance and 
change of policies, in underwriting and 
in claim settlements. 

Alvin B. Dalager, senior vice-presi- 
dent, announced Equitable’s plans for 
a renewal of its national advertising. 
Equitable ran its statement advertise- 
ment in some 800 newspapers and the 
agents agreed it was an effective and 
unusual piece of copy. Next on the na- 
tional advertising schedule is a series 
of advertisements in national maga- 
zines, the first ads being on major 
medical. 

The 12 agents at the conference rep- 
resented the company’s six territorial 
departments. The company plans to 
hold similar meetings with the field 
vice-president in each department Nov. 
8-9, followed by a meeting Nov. 17-19 
at the home office to be attended by 
two men selected from each of the 
groups at the departmental meetings. 
It is planned to follow this same pro- 
cedure of departmental conferences, 
followed by sessions at the home office, 
in November of each year. 
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Texts of Gilmore Letter on Headquarters 
Preference Poll, Committee Report Given 


NALU President Gives Complete Background of Events 
Leading up to Request that Local, State Associations 
Indicate Their Choices as to Cities for Head Office 


NEW YORK—Following is the com- 
plete text of the letter sent by Pres- 
ident Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., of Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters to 
the presidents of all local and state 
associations. Copies also went to na- 
tional committeemen, secretaries, and 
all members of the national council. 
Appended to Mr. Gilmore’s letter was 
the location committee’s report made 
to the board of trustees of NALU just 
before the board’s meeting at New Or- 
leans March 20, and a suggested ballot 
form, though the local and state units 
were given complete freedom of choice 
as to how they should indicate their 
choice. 

The ballot form has space for the as- 


Pre 


sociation to indicate the number of 
members present at the meeting where 
the vote was taken, and the number of 
votes for first, second, and third choice 
of location, respectively. 





Gilmore Letter 





This is probably the most important 
communication that I have had oc- 
casion to address to the local and 
state associations since I became your 
president. 

Because NALU believes in the demo- 
cratic process, we are now requesting 
the reaction of the membership of 
the local and state associations to 
the matter of locating our permanent 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT .. . I'm like you are... I think 
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headquarters building. 

For a number of years at annual 
conventions and mid-year meetings the 
hope has been expressed that eventual- 
ly we might own our own headquarters 
home. That idea was crystalized into 
action by then President Cleeton at the 
mid-year meeting in Chicago in 1952. 
Following this meeting a campaign was 
started to raise funds and up to the 
present time a little over 11,000 of our 
members have contributed $286,000 to 
the fund. Two hundred seventy-one 
thousand dollars of this amount is in 
cash or government bonds held in 
trust—the balance is in pledges of our 
members who are paying on an install- 
ment basis. 

Hundreds of our members have also 
told us that they will subscribe to the 
fund as soon as location is settled and 
price definitely established. 

It is estimated that with allowance 
for future growth NALU and LUTC, 
who we hope will be our tenant, will 
need approximately 15,000 square feet 
of usable space. It is estimated that 
such a building will range in cost from 
$400,000 to $500,000 including the cost 
of land. Our present cash on hand, plus 
the value of a 10-year lease to LUTC, 
plus gifts from our 50,000 members 
who have not yet participated makes 
this expenditure for our own head- 
quarters building a sound and wise 
business venture. 

At the Atlantic City convention in 
1952 a location committee was ap- 
pointed. The function of the committee 
was to recommend a city and possibly 
a site for a new building. At the mid- 
year meeting in Chicago in April, 
1953, the location committee, after in- 
tensive research and study, recom- 
mended to the board of trustees that 
Washington, New York City, or Chi- 
cago be selected as the location of the 
permanent home of NALU. The board, 
after much discussion. decided to make 
our home in Washington, D. C., but at 
the annual convention in Cleveland the 
council voted to ask the board to re- 
consider its action. Out of deference to 
the wishes of the council the board 
voted to ask the location committee 
to study the matter further and to re- 
port to the board prior to the mid-year 
meeting of the national council in New 
Orleans. 

During the six months which elapsed 
between the annual convention in 
Cleveland and the mid-year meeting 
in New Orleans the location committee 
exhaustively reviewed their previous 
report and considered several other 
cities in addition to all those previous- 
ly studied. As a result of their investi- 


gation they rendered their report to 
the board of trustees in New Orleans, 

The committee, in its report to the 
board of trustees, reiterated its opinion 
that the metropolitan areas of Wash. 
ington, New York, and Chicago shoulg 
be the only locations to be considereg 
but specified Washington as its firs 
choice, New York as its second and 
Chicago as its third. 

This report, a copy of which is en. 
closed, was submitted to the board of 
trustees on Saturday, March 20. The 
board, after much discussion, voted 1] 
for Chicago to 7 for New York to locate 
our new headquarters in Chicago, 
However, at the subsequent meeting of 
the council on March 24, it discussed 
the decision for location of NALY 
headquarters and recommended that a 
statement of facts and figures pertain. 
ing to this subject be set forth in writ- 
ing, sent to all local and state associ- 
tions, with the request that they bring 
the matter up at a meeting prior to the 
Boston convention and direct their 
representatives on the national council 
to come to that meeting prepared to 
express the opinion of their association 
for the guidance of the board. 

At the final session of the board of 
trustees, held on March 25, it was de- 
cided that they would comply with the 
request of the council and invite the 
local and state associations to express 
their preference with respect to the 
location of our headquarters and invite 
each local and state association to ex- 
press such preference to the location 
committee and the board of trustees 
for their consideration when they meet 
in Boston next September. In addition, 
the board rescinded its previous auth- 
orization to the location committee to 
lease or purchase property in the Chi- 
cago area. 

I believe that the foregoing has giv- 
en you as complete and detailed a re- 
port as is possible on what has hap- 
ened to date with regard to location of 
NALU’s future home, and that our 
membership can, on the basis of this 
report, give the location committee and 
the board the benefit of its advice and 
guidance. Most of our associations will 
be having their annual meetings dur- 
ing the next two months. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that you present the 
matter to your association at as early 
a date as possible, and in any case, 
report your preference to headquarters 
no later than July 1. 

As you know, the board of trustees 
has the final responsibility for decid- 
ing the location of our permanent 
home, but as indicated above, the 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 











NEW OFFICERS of State Mutual Life’s general agents’ association, elected 


at the annual meeting in Miami Beach, are, from left: John M. Hammer, 


Tampa, and William Daley, Portland, 


Me., executive committee members; 


Harry J. Altick, Detroit, vice-president; Louis A. Cerf, Jr., New York City, 
president; John B. Nothhelfer, Chicago, immediate past president and now an 
executive committee member; and Charles F. Hanson, Houston, executive com- 
mittee member. Harry I. Warren, Baltimore, secretary-treasurer, is not in 


the picture. 
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BY VICTOR R. GOLDBERG 

Mutual funds are not a recent in- 
yention. They have been with us for 
most of the 20th century. In their be- 
ginning they were capitalized on a dif- 
ferent basis than are most of those 
operating today, but their fundamental 
purpose was the same—sell their own 
securities to investors and with the 
proceeds buy stocks or bonds of com- 
panies listed on the various stock ex- 
changes or government bonds, or 
mortgages, or real estate. If the se- 
curities that the funds invest in pay 
dividends or the other assets yield in- 
come, then these dividends or income, 
les a Management charge equal to 
51% of assets, are distributed to the 
holders of the mutual fund shares. If 
they sell stocks or other assets at a 
gain, the capital gain is distributed to 
the stockholders in the form of a capi- 
tal gain dividend, which dividend is 
taxable at the lower capital gain rates 
for the recipient if the fund held the 
asset for more than six months, ir- 
respective of the length of time that 
the stockholder owns his shares. 

Mutual funds (known as investment 
trusts during the roaring ’20s) were 
really moving through 1929. 

They boomed—they were well 
thought of and they took all different 
types of form and shape. Straus was 
a form of investment trust; Fred F. 
French was a type of investment trust; 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, which 
still exists today, is an investment 
trust. Wellington Fund had its birth in 
the latter part of 1928 as an investment 
trust. Today Wellington is one of the 
large sellers of mutual fund shares. 

In addition, there were many other 
forms of investment trusts which are 
called holding companies in the field 
of finance. They bought securities of 
other companies for the purpose of 
control. (Alleghany Corp., Virginia 
Corp. Chesapeake Corp., Pennroad, 
Lehman Corp. and later on Atlas Corp.) 
Most of the investment trusts in prior 
days took the closed-end form. By that 
Is meant they sold stock to a certain 
extent and then, if they wished to 
raise additional capital, they would sell 
preferred stock and later on debentures 
secured by the collateral that had been 
purchased with the money received 
from the sale of common stock and 
preferred stock. They bought stocks, 
they bought bonds, they bought gov- 
ernment bonds. Some of them even 
went into other forms of investment 
such as the real estate market, but 
when the crash came in 1929, like in- 
dividuals, the trusts were not immune 
from loss. 

In fact, the value of the assets of 
the investment trusts was about $7 
billion just before the crash. In 1932 
the asset value of the same trusts was 
$1 billion. They had therefore lost ap- 
Proximately 85% of all their assets, 
much worse than many private in- 
vestors did by owning stocks in the 
stock market. But at best they didn’t 
do better. Let’s have a case in point. 
P the Wall Street Journal for April 

) 1953, there was a long article on 
Massachusetts Investors Trust. Mass- 
achusetts Investors is the largest mu- 
tual fund in the country. You’ll notice 





| XUM ? 


v.R. Goldberg Analyzes Operations of 
Mutual Funds, Explains Their Weaknesses 


Because of the increasingly aggressive sales efforts of mutual funds 
which often brings their salesmen into competition with life agents, many 
agents have found it valuable to know more about this investment medium. 
The following is a transcript of a talk on mutual funds made by Victor 
R. Goldberg, supervisor in the Solomon Huber agency of Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York City, at a Huber agency gathering. 


the title “investors trust” still exists, 


ment trusts as we knew them in the 
boom days of 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
notwithstanding. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust had a 
year-end value of $23.20 a share in 
1928 and it declined to $7.11 a share at 
the end of 1932, a drop that was less 
precipitate than that for the market 
as a whole. It did better. It was a good 
one. It is still a good one. It’s one f 
the best of the mutual funds. However, 
if the management of the Massachu- 


it was, it should have been equally 
good during the more recent boom 
times. Let’s see. 


Over the past 10 years the shares 
of Massachusetts Investors Trust have 
risen 159% in value (assuming rein- 
vestment of capital gains dividends), 
while common stocks—that includes 
the cats and the dogs, as well as the 
quality issues, the ones which Mass- 
achusetts Investors Trust invests in— 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


all claims of mutual fund salesmen to setts Investors Trust was so good back 
the contrary that they are not invest- in 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
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Each year President Peter M. Fraser of the 
Connecticut Mutual recognizes, with special 
awards, the five general agencies which made 
the best records in sound agency building and 
development among the Company’s 80 agencies. 


1953 winners were The Hunken Agency, 
Chicago; The Love Agency, Hartford; The 
Claude C. Jones Agency, Indianapolis; The 
Melzar C. Jones Agency, Los Angeles and 
The Josephson Agency, New York. 


They did a fine job, and the entire Connecticut 
Mutual organization, both at the Home Office 
and in the field, joins in congratulating them. 


The Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 





have advanced 198% in value. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Chicago’s Henry C. Hunken 
has been in the life insurance 
field since 1929 when he 
joined the Company as 
brokerage supervisor at New 
York. He was later super- 
visor at Newark and was 
general agent at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, from 1936 to 
1940, leaving that post for 
Chicago. 


Hartford’s Ralph H. Love 
has been in the life insurance 
business since 1925. He 
came with the Company 11 
years ago as agency manager 
at Cincinnati. In 1945 he | 
was appointed agency man- | 
ager at Hartford and in 1946 
became general agent there. 








Indianapolis’ Claude C. 
Jones has been in the life 
insurance field since 1919. 
He joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1924, advancing 
to supervisor in 1927 and to 
general agent in 1934. He 
was general agent for the 
Company at Buffalo from 
1941-1945. 








Los Angeles’ Melzar C. 
Jones has been in the life 
insurance field since 1935 |. 
and joined the Company in |* 
1942 as brokerage manager. | 
In 1945 he was appointed | 
assistant general agent and 
in 1946 became general 
agent. 









New York’s Halsey D. Jo- 
sephson has been in the life 
insurance business since 
1930. He has been an agent, 
supervisor and general agent. 
He came to the Connecticut 
Mutual as general agent at 
New York in 1949. 
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BANKERS L. & C. SUIT 


Sammons Told to 
Bring Data to 
Miami Federal Court 


Charges of conspiracy and overt acts 
to restrain Bankers Life & Casualty 
from doing business in Florida and 
Georgia, contained in a 24-month old 
$30 million damage suit brought by 
Bankers against Reserve Life of Dal- 
las, will be aired at a federal court 
hearing in Miami next week, according 
to C. S. Short of the Chicago law firm 
of Brundage & Short, counsel for 
Bankers. 

Charles A. Sammons, president and 
major stockholder of Reserve, and E. 
H. Barry, executive vice-president, are 
under court orders to produce in Mi- 
ami April 19 at 1:30 p.m. all letters, 
documents and memoranda between 
Reserve Life or its officers and any 
state insurance department or other in- 
surance company, relating to matters 
concerning Bankers and any state in- 
surance department, Mr. Short stated. 

According to Bankers’ counsel this, 





and a number of other actions, includ- 
ing the invoking by Mr. Sammons of 
the 5th amendment on the grounds of 
possible self-incrimination to avoid 
answering questions concerning brib- 
ery of state insurance officials, re- 
sulted from the taking of depositions of 
the two Reserve officers in prepara- 
tion for Bankers’ suit in the Miami 
federal court. Also named in the suit 
are Commissioner Zack D. Cravey of 

eorgia and other companies con- 
trolled by Mr. Sammons. 

Taking of the depositions in Miami 
recently was halted when attorneys 
for Bankers read into the records three 
letters allegedly written by C. C. Brad- 
ley, a former vice-president of Reserve, 
in July and August, 1951, concerning 
his activities and conversations with 
Cravey and officials in his department 
in connection with Cravey’s refusal to 
renew Bankers’ license and those of 
its agents in Georgia. 

One of these letters as read into the 
record quotes Cravey as reiterating his 
“overall plan to keep Bankers out of 
the state to throw all of Bankers’ 
agents and business our way.” An- 
other tells of communications about 
Bankers between Cravey and other in- 
surance commissioners, and a third de- 
scribes conversations and _ activities 
with Cravey to waive a Georgia insur- 
ance regulation in order to recruit 





VICTORY = grows and GROWS and GROWS 


1941 1951 1953 
Capital and Surplus....... $ 795,424 $ 1,854,590 $ 2,253,129 
Admitted Assets ......... 10,612,204 23,221,681 30,014,890 
Total Insurance in Force... 42,708,695 100,936,534 118,282,311 


a pe 


December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

U.S. Government 

Bonds wee $ 7,629,228.94 
Public Utility Bonds... 3,992,116.22 
State, County, and 

Other Bonds .... 5,548,185.68 
Preferred Stocks ... 572,700.00 
Mortgage Loans ... 8,029,776.50 
Policy Loans ...... 1,877,926.05 
Real Estate Owned 

(Including Home 

Office Properties) . 450,003.18 
Real Estate Sold 

Under Contract .. 364,931.33 
Cash in Banks...... 796,283.76 
Interest Due and 

Accrued on 

Investments ..... 184,410.90 
Net Uncollected and 

Deferred Premiums 533,268.01 
All Other Assets... . 36,059.00 





Total Assets ....$30,014,889.57 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves ... .$25,393,610.00 
Additional Policyholders'’ 
Funds 
Reserves for Policy 
Claims (For Claims 
Reported but not 
yet completed) .. 
Reserve for Premiums 
and Interest paid 
in advance 
Reserve for Policy 
Dividends held on 
deposit and divi- 
dends payable in 
1952 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Liabilities . . 
Security Valuation 
Reserve ........ 56,219.61 
Total Liabilities . .$27,761,760.95 
Surplus Funds Exclusively for 
Protection of Policyholders 
Special Contingency 


969,678.06 


22,715.28 


349,782.00 


826,192.88 


143,563.12 


PS EE 100,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus 

FORGES .......% 6s 1,953,128.62 
Paid-in Capital Stock 200,000.00 





|| eet $30,014,889.57 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1953—$118,282,311.00 


Victory Life continues to expand in 1954, and many attractive opening 


Slakl in 





area 


fine locations in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico. If you are interested in a connection as a general agent, supervisor or 


agent, write now for complete information. 


The 
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TOPEKA KANSAS 














Bankers’ agents to Reserve and an- 
other company. 

After Sammons and Barry refused to 
answer questions about the letters, at- 
torneys for Bankers recessed the taking 
of the depositions April 6 and ob- 
tained an order from the Miami federal 
court for Reserve to produce on April 
12 all documents between Reserve, its 
officers and state insurance depart- 
ments or other insurance companies 
concerning Bankers and state insur- 
ance departments. April 8 attorneys for 
Reserve, George Washington Life of 
West Virginia, and Professional Ins. 
Corp. of Florida, all controlled by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 





Lewis Bankers, Ia., 
Agency V-P; Shay, 
Dr. Hallam Advance 


Bankers Life of Iowa has advanced 
Marvin E. Lewis from director of agen- 
cies to agency 
v ice president, 
Robert E. Shay 
from superintend- 
ent of agencies to 
director of agen- 
cies and Dr. F. 
Tulley Hallam 
from associate 
medical director to 
medical __ director. 
Dr. George Mc- 
Creight, also med- 
ical director, will 
retire under the 
company pension plan May 31. 

Starting with the company as an 
agent at Des Moines in 1924, Mr. Lew- 
is went to the home office as regional 
supervisor in 1930. The following year 





Marvin E. Lewis 








Robert E. Shay Dr. F. T. Hallam 


he returned to the Des Moines agen- 
cy as supervisor, and in 1932 was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office, advancing 
to superintendent in 1937 and to direc- 
tor of agencies in 1952. For several 
years he has been active on LIAMA 
committees. 

Mr. Shay joined the company as 
Minneapolis manager in 1934, after 
serving for five years previously as 
assistant manager there for Massachu- 
setts Mutual. He was made superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1953. He is a 
past president of Minnesota Assn. of 
Life Underwriters. 

Before joining Bankers in 1952 Dr. 
Hallam was vice-president and medi- 
cal director as well as a member of 
the board of State Life of Indiana. 
Active in medical organization circles, 
he was an original member of the 
Board of Life Insurance Medicine, 
and served as chairman of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention medical section 
in 1950-51. 





Gaffney Expected to 


Resign in N. J. Soon 


Commissioner Gaffney of New Jer- 
sey, a Republican, is expected to re- 
sign soon. Governor Meyner is a Demo- 
crat and is expected to name a succes- 
sor later on. In the interim, one of the 
department’s deputies would probably 
serve as acting commissioner. 





AVERTS SERIOUS TANGLES 


Top N. Y. Court OKs 
Settlement Options 
as Non-Testamentary 


ALBANY—In a decision involving 
the right of beneficiaries to receive life 
insurance proceeds under a settlement 
option without its being set up as aq 
testamentary disposition, the New York 
court of appeals has unanimously af. 
firmed the appellate division’s judg. 
ment in Hall vs. Mutual Life. 

The original decision in the tria} 
court would have permitted such op. 
tions only if made pursuant to the 
law governing testamentary disposi- 
tions. This decision caused much con- 
cern in the business, as it would have 
added much complexity to the setting 
up of options. 

The suit involved the question of 
who was entitled to the payment of 
proceeds left under an option providing 
for interest payments to the benefj- 
ciary during her lifetime and payment 
of the principal to her husband at her 
death. At the time of her death, the 
beneficiary had divorced her husband 
and remarried. Her estate claimed 
payment on the ground that the pro- 
vision for payment to the first hus- 
band was a “testamentary disposition” 
which could be accomplished only as 
a provision in a duly executed will. 


Last May the appellate division held 
that the provision for payment to the 
former husband was valid and not 
subject to the statute setting forth the 
requirements for executing a will. The 
appellate division emphasized the im- 
portance of determining the issue on 
the basis of whether it was dealing 
with “a social evil or hazard or a so- 
cial good” and observed: 

“It does not merit extended discus- 
sion to prove the very high public in- 
terest in the extension of the life in- 
surance system, as a major provision 
for thrift and security for individuals 
and families... 

“Part and parcel of this system for 
many decades is the optional mode of 
settlement, with power to make gift 
over of the unused principal. This is 





no evil to be hobbled; no course of | 


conduct with incidence of recurring 
injustice to be limited by safeguards, 
slowing but necessary.” 

Finally the appellate division 
stressed the fact that, at the sugges- 
tion of the law revision committee, the 
New York state legislature in 1952 
amended the personal property law so 
that in the case of future deaths such 
settlements were expressly declared 
not subject to the statute of wills. 
The court said: é 

“The legislature has made the gift 
over in the supplementary contract 
valid for the future, without any ques- 
tion. That is proof positive that as a 
matter of policy it is a good, and not 
an evil.” : 

Life Insurance Assn. of America 
filed amicus curiae briefs in both of 
the court of appeals and the appellate 
division in support of the validity of 
the settlement contract. : 

Following the court of appeals deci- 
sion LIA stated: 

“The action of the court of appeals 
.. Should set at rest the concern ex- 
pressed earlier in certain trust circles 
that the initial decision in the Hall 
case—if upheld—would ‘tear to shreds 
the fabric of optional settlement of 
life insurance policies.’ ” 
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Ideas to Spur Sales 
Exchanged at LAA 
North Central Parley 


BY WILLIAM J. GESSING 

The meeting of North Central Round 
Table of Life Advertisers Assn. at 
Kansas City last week featured a 
“Trading Post” theme. William H. O’- 
Brien, Standard Life of Indiana, pre- 
sided and called the meeting to order 
py firing a six-shooter. Each speaker 
as he came to the “store” to present his 
ideas on how to sell more life insur- 
ance or any of the many other subjects 
covered donned a real western cowboy 
hat. 

Four LAA officers were present, 
they being Jack Morris, Business Men’s 
Assurance, president; A. H. Thiemann, 
New York Life, vice-president; R. L. 
Hindermann, Pan-American Life, sec- 
retary, and William Sexton, Great 
Southern, editor. 

W. T. Grant, chairman of B.M.A., in 
welcoming the round table told of the 
greatly increased acceptance of adver- 
tising by the life companies as a door 
opener. He cautioned advertising man- 
agers to be careful of copy used. Men- 
tioning that some 60% of the members 
of American Life Convention are now 
also in A&H, he said A&H “is on trial.” 


Harold Allen, Fidelity Life, presided 
at the first morning session. Roland 
Jones, Kansas City Life, told how his 
company uses drawings and photo- 
graphs to illustrate its house organ. He 
suggested the photographer be turned 
loose and not be tied down with too 
many instructions. 

Speaking of premium notice enclo- 
sures, Hess T. Sears, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, said their purpose is to stim- 
ulate interest in life insurance, create 
an awareness of policyholder services, 
serve aS a source of new leads and 
new representatives, and to impress 
upon the policyholder the value of his 
insurance. 

A. N. Beardshear, Ohio National, 
told of a simple way of running agents’ 
calling cards on an addressograph- 
multigraph machine. Ray D. Hamill, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, told how agents 
memorize a basic sales presentation. 
This becomes the agent’s basic know- 
ledge of life insurance, “something he 
relies on as he progresses from package 
Selling to programing”. C. E. Ander- 
son, Western States Life, told of a 
two-phase contest conducted by his 
company, one dealing with prospecting 
and the other the “seeing” phase. 

e e e 

The luncheon was attended by prom- 
inent civic leaders of Kansas City and 
each was introduced by Mr. Morris. In 
his president’s report, Mr. Morris 
briefly outlined the history of LAA and 
touched on its purpose in the fields of 
public relations, publicity, and adver- 
tising. The guest speaker, John Thorn- 
berry, a TV and radio personality, 
spoke on the necessity of creative 
thinking. 

Roland Jones, presiding at the after- 
hoon session, told how Kansas City 
Life sponsored the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a 20-week Sunday 
afternoon radio series. Institutional 
commercials were used three times 
during the program. Roy Landstrom, 
Mutual Service Life, described a pres- 
ident’s month campaign put on by his 
company. As soon as an agent wrote 
$25,000 he was.allowed to call the pres- 
ident collect and wish him a happy 
birthday and receive a clock as a prize. 


N. L. Klages, Lincoln National, pointed 
out that direct mail cannot be justified 
on the basis of tangible results alone. 
Thomas F. Brown of Iowa Life dis- 
cussed a sales contest called “Stock 
Show”. 

H. D. Howenstine, Indianapolis Life, 
asked for suggestions for a life com- 
pany about to enter the A&H field. 
Mr. Klages said the most important 
place to help the agent is at point of 
sale. Give him a simple outline and a 
simple rate card, he advised. 

Maxwell C. Ross, Old American, giv- 
ing tips on writing copy for direct mail 


letters and circulars, said out of every 
100 words 70 to 80 should be of one 
syllable. He at one time was circulation 
manager for Look magazine. An ad- 
vertising technique demonstration was 
put on by George McGill of the R. J. 
Potts-Calkins-Holden agency of Kan- 
sas City. 

The second day, Gene Higgins, Unit- 
ed Benefit, presided. Stanley Richman, 
General American, described the an- 
nual report as a valuable piece of lit- 
erature in public relations. General 
American mailed its report to a pres- 
tige list in St. Louis and in an accom- 


panying letter pointed out the many 
reasons why it is well to do business 
with a home town company. 

William C. Ellis, American Mutual 
Life, told of the problems he faced in 
getting out a recruiting book and ex- 
plained its contents. The book was di- 
vided into sections ‘covering potential 
earnings, qualifications, typical suc- 
cesses, training, and sales aids, a brief 
annual statement and pictures of vari- 
ous club members. 

Frank T. Culp, Jr., Guarantee Mu- 
tual, displayed a picture calendar, ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 








Love and protection 
go hand in hand! 


This Great-West Life poster appearing in 60 cities and towns in the United States and 


Canada during 1954 is a reminder of the first responsibility of life insurance— 


to provide security and protection for that most important of institutions—the family. 


Designed for the support of Great-West Life representatives, the message “Love and protection 


go hand in hand” will be seen and understood by millions of people. 


Thus, the sales efforts of Great-West Life representatives throughout the United States and 


Canada are assisted and stimulated by outdoor advertising. 
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EW YORK LIFE 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 


The owner of a business, say age 35, 
purchases this $10,000 Whole Life policy 
for a premium outlay of only $235.90 a 
year. This would not only protect his 
family against business losses in the event 
of his death, but would, while he lives, 
quickly provide him with extra cash re- 
sources and help him enjoy better credit 
ratings. 

As you can see from the chart below, 
in 20 years his policy could have more 
cash available than his total premiums. 








EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Two partners, for instance, one age 45, 
one 35, each with a $50,000 share in a 
business, become insured for $50,000 
each under two Whole Life policies at a 
total premium of $2,861.50 a year. Thus, 
if either partner dies, his heirs get $50,000 
in cash. The surviving partner retains 
the entire business according to a previ- 
ously written buy-and-sell agreement. If 
both live, their policies have sizable cash 
values as a backlog for loans, credit ex- 
tension or business expansion, 


—<—<—— 





















20-YEAR ILLUSTRATION — $10,000 FACE AMOUNT 


Premiums shown are for standard insurance without waiver of premium or double indemnity benefits. 
Policies with these benefits are available at slightly higher rates. 











GUARANTEED TOTAL ACCUMULATED 
AGE AT ANNUAL oa CASH VALUE DIVIDENDS 20 YRS.,* “aoe 
ISSUE PREMIUM pegs AT END OF PLUS TERMINATION barat 
: 20 YRS. DIVIDEND ' 








$175.90 $3518.00 $2890.00 $ 970.00 $3860.00 





25 








35 235.90 4718.00 3710.00 1230.00 4940.00 





45 336.40 6728.00 4640.00 1600.00 6240.00 











55 504.60 10092.00 5590.00 2230.00 7820.00 


























*Assuming that all premiums called for in the policy are paid in full and all dividends are accumulated, 
based on the Company’s 1954 Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest Rate, and that the policy is sur- 
rendered at the end of twenty years. This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 


NOTE THESE SPECIAL FEATURES! rights under it transferred to a new owner whose 
name will be endorsed on the policy. This fea- 
ture is especially desirable for buyers of business 


life insurance. 





Issued to age 70. Moreover, an applicant who 
may not be able to qualify for standard insur- 
ance for reasons of health or occupation may be 


insuneble under thie policy at «higher tate. Liberal and flexible optional settlements. 


The optional methods of settlement provide 
high guaranteed incomes and are unusually 
flexible to meet the needs of businessmen as 
recognized by their lawyers and accountants. 


Readily transferable. Under a transfer of 
ownership provision unique in New York Life 
policies, the owner can have his policy and all 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know! 
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announces a great new policy 
| for all types of 


BUSINESS 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Now! Low-cost life insurance that builds up 
high cash values fast while it protects your business ! 
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builds high cash values in the early years— 
actually equal to the full reserve by the end of 


New York Life’s new “‘Whole Life’’ insur- 
ance policy was designed especially to meet 


the growing need on the part of business and 
professional people for large-amount life in- 
surance coverage at low net cost. 

Since the minimum face amount of the pol- 
icy is $10,000, certain economies are possible 
which make the premiums remarkably low. 

Yet low as the premiums are, this policy 


the seventh year. It is this combination of low 
cost and rapidly growing cash and loan values 
that makes it the ideal policy both for business 
insurance and for family protection plans. 
Your New York Life agent will be glad to 
give you all the facts. See him today or mail 
the coupon below. 

















{A IL TH/? New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. TX 

M 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

COUPON NO Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on 
W, VA your new Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000. 








NAME AGE 
NEW YORK LIFE Aen 
INSURANCE COMPANY CITY ZONE STATE 
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Korean Conflict 
Called War By 
Top Iowa Court 


DES MOINES, IA.—Iowa supreme 
court, by an 8 to 1 decision, held that 
the Korean conflict was a war even 
though it was not so declared by Con- 
gress. The decision was handed down 
in connection with a war clause on a 
policy issued by Iowa Life. 

The lower court had ruled that the 
Korean action was not a war and as a 






tection and service. 


No wonder Mutual Of New York, which is one of the 
oldest and soundest companies in the field, is also known as 


one of the most progressive! 


SINGLE’ PREMIUM INSURANCE 
LAND ANNUITY LIMITS INCREASED 


Ce . / . 
The Plussel headlined above are proof of MONY’s __« 


continuing efforts to provide its underwriters with the best 
tools of the trade, and its policyholders with the best pro- 


result the insurer should pay double 
indemnity on an $8,000 policy issued 
to Ervin W. Langlas, Jr., of Marengo, 
Ia., who was killed in Korea in 1952. 

The supreme court, in reversing this 
opinion, held that the company was 
not required to pay the double indem- 
nity. The court said: “It made no dif- 
ference to either party to the contract 
whether Congress actually declared 
war; the President committed us to a 
real and bitter war”. 

The opinion also stated: “War is an 
existing fact and not a legislative de- 
cree. Congress may have the power 






to declare it beforehand and thus cause 
or commence it, but war may be initi- 
ated by other nations or by traitors and 
it then exists whether there is any 
declaration or not’. 

The state court also said that Con- 
gress did for all practical purposes rec- 
ognize and ratify the existence of the 
war by appropriating billions of dol- 
lars, voting mutual defense assistance 
and granting benefits to veterans. 





e Jack H. Wigginton has been ap- 
pointed Houston manager for Lone 
Star Life. For three years he was San 
Antonio manager for Southland Life. 
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“FIRST IN AMERICA” 
The Mutval Life Insurance Company of New York, Broadway at 55th Street, New York, WN. Y. 





WEATHER STAR SIGNALS 
ATOP OUR HOME OFFICE 


AMON. os csevcesane Fatr 
Ovange........045 Cloudy 
Orange flashing....... Ratn 
White flashing. ......Snow 


List Speakers for 
LIAMA Combination 
Companies Meet 


Frank B. Maher, vice-president 
John Hancock, will deliver the key. 
note address at LIAMA’s spring meet. 
ing of combination companies Apri 
26-28 at the Homestead, Hot Spring 
Va. William P. Lynch, 2nd vice-pres. 
ident of Prudential, is chairman of; 
panel on selecting the manager, with 
Harold F. Boss, vice-president Univer. 
sal Life & Accident, W. W. Hartshorm, 
superintendent of agencies Metropoli. 
tan, Jose L. Hirsch, vice-president Sy 
Life of Maryland, and Wayne E. Phil. 
lips, director of agencies Prudential, 

After a fellowship luncheon at which 
Mr. Maher will report on the progres 
of the combination company commit. 
tee, of which he is chairman, a discus. 
sion of managerial selection, with 
Herman N. Hipp, vice-president Lip. 
erty Life, presiding, will includ 
Charles A. Waters, director of agen. 
cies Prudential, Mr. Phillips, and Don. 
ald Bramley, LIAMA senior consultant, 
A question and answer period wil] 
wind up the afternoon session. 


David F. S. Johnson, vice-president 
and manager of agencies Interstate 
Life & Accident, is chairman of the 
Tuesday morning session which wil 
hear Leonard W. Ferguson, LIAMA re. 
search associate, discuss the selection 
research program which he is direct. 
ing. A panel on training managers, of 
which Homer D. Parker, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of district offices Com. 
monwealth Life, is chairman, will in- 
clude Marcus Burke, director of home 
office schools Commonwealth; Rufus E. 
Fort, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
field research, planning and _ training 
National Life & Accident; J. P. Hen- 
nessey, regional manager, John Han- 
cock, and Walter H. Saitta, vice-presi- 
dent Peninsular Life. 

James G. Bruce, vice-president and 
secretary Colonial Life, will preside 
over the afternoon session, which will 
include a panel on supervising the 
manager, moderated by Gordon §. 
Woolsey, assistant superintendent of 
agencies London Life, with Charles F. 
Byron, agency supervisor London Life; 
Charles T. Clayton, vice-president Lib- 
erty National; W. J. Hamrick, agency 
vice-president Gulf Life, and Alex- 
ander Hutchinson, superintendent oi 
agencies Metropolitan. 


The discussion will continue Weé- 
nesday morning with Mr. Lynch 4 
chairman, and participants including 
Lloyd A. Brewer, Jr., manager 0 
agencies Equitable of D. C.; Lee Sear- 
cy, director of industrial agencies 
American National; W. Randolph Tol- 
er, assistant vice-president Life 0 
Virginia, and Fred I. Wunderlick, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies Baltimore Life. 

Harry P. Anderson, vice-presiden! 
Lite of Virginia, will report for the 
nominating committee and Lewis W. 
S. Chapman, director of LIAMA’s com- 
pany relations division, will summal- 
ize the theme of the conference in his 
closing address. 





Occidental Ups Dividend 


Occidental Life of California has In 
creased dividends for participatiné 
plans 15%. There are no premium 
changes for non-participating plans. 

New, higher commission rates (UP 





to 10% of premium on some plans) 
have been adopted for most of thes 
plans. 
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Goldberg Analyzes 
Mutual Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 

Over the past five years, in case you 
don’t want to use a 10-year period, 
Massachusetts Investors Trust shares 
had gained 68%. All the stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
an over-all basis had advanced 75%. 
So they did not do as well as the aver- 
ages in the recent bull market, yet 
this one isolated trust did better than 
the averages in the bear market. If 
management was responsible for doing 
better in the past, then management is 
equally responsible now. If the better 
result in the bear market was sheer 
luck, why pay such a premium for 
management? 

Now how do these funds work? Let’s 
take the open-end funds for example. 
They only see stock. It’s approximately 
the same kind of stock you buy when 
you buy the stock of any corporation, 
except there is a never-ending supply. 
They sell it all day long, every busi- 
ness day in the week and expect to 
continue to issue it to what may prove 
to be an unlimited amount. If on the 


other hand, you as the owner of the 
stock wish to sell, there is only one 
buyer—the trust itself. 

Well, now, how do they arrive at 
their price? Any stock applied for prior 
to one o’clock in the afternoon is sold 
to the buyer at approximately 8.1% 
more than the asset value of the trust 
at one o’clock on the day the purchase 
is consummated. Stocks applied for 
after one o’clock are sold on the basis 
of the asset value of the trust, plus 
8.1%, at the four o’clock value that 
same afternoon. That means you are 
paying a premium of 8.1% over the 
asset value when you go into the se- 
curity. 

What does it mean in dollars and 
cents? Well, let’s see. We refer to the 
New York Times of Oct. 27, 1953. On 
that date Wellington Fund gave its 
report as of Sept. 30, 1953. At that time 
it had total net assets of $262,055,331, 
or $19.56 a share. Let’s remember that 
figure—$19.56 a share—we’ll refer to 
it from time to time. Three months 
earlier, that is, June 30, 1953, Welling- 
ton had assets of $252,483,390, so the 
fund had $9.6 million more in assets 
on Sept. 30 than it had on June 30. 


That looks like progress. The share 
value of June 30 however was $19.58 
per share. This means that while the 
fund had $9.6 million more in assets, 
each individual share was worth two 
cents less. Where did these additional 
assets of $9.6 million come from? They 
came from the sale of new shares. 
They’re simply selling and selling and 
selling stock. I call that dilution be- 
cause the fund got bigger and the in- 
dividual shareholder’s value stood still. 
You may say at least he didn’t lose 
anything. True—he didn’t lose any- 
thing in this three-month period while 
the assets jumped. 

However, on that same date, Oct. 27, 
1953, in the same New York Times, 
you find that you could buy Welling- 
ton Fund stock from Wellington Fund 
for $21.86 a share. That’s $2.30 a share 
more than its asset value. Now let’s 
see just what that means. It means that 
the individual buyer, and most of us 
who trade in the market buy stock in 
units of 100 shares, could buy 100 
shares of Wellington for $2,186, backed 
by assets that are worth $1,956. He’s 
got an immediate loss of $230. Now, 
if he subsequently wishes to sell, he 























~ SECURITY 
FORECAST 


LNL’s new Security Forecast is 
popular with clients and agents alike. 


The 


A versatile programming sales proce- 
dure, it can readily be adapted to vari- 
ous methods of selling. 


Clients like Security Forecast be- 
cause it’s easy to understand. Agents 
like it because it helps sell the interview 
as well as the proper insurance pro- 
gram. It helps them make more money. 


Security Forecast is another reason 
for our proud claim that LNL is geared 
to help its field men. 


Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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only gets the asset value. That is guar. 
anteed to him. 

However, the mutual fund salesman 
says that mutual funds are not bought 
to be sold but are bought to be held, 
But in the lexicon of Wall Street, 
stocks are not made to be bought they 
are made to be sold. If we are going 
to talk about the advantages of any 
investment we must look at it first 
from the viewpoint of liquidity. 

In the case of the liquidity of a mu- 
tual fund, you have only one buyer 
who will buy at the asset value. That 
asset value may rise in the future and 
then you’d get more than today’s as- 
set value if you sell. That asset value 
may fall, and you would get less than 
the asset value today if you sell. 

Wellington’s asset value has never 
—but never—been $21.86, so that no 
matter when you would sell Welling. 
ton shares in all the past you would 
show a capital loss if you paid any- 
thing like today’s offering price for it. 
Yet mutual fund salesmen sell mutual 
funds for the purpose of education of 
a child. Is that investment forever? 
Children do get to be 18, you know, 
and want to go to college, and the 
fund has to be sold. 

So any loss existing then must be 
realized and taken. If fund shares are 
bought for retirement purposes—then 
you’ve got to convert them into cash 
some day. If acquired to protect wid- 
ows and orphans—a sale to convert 
into cash must take place some day. 
The amount of cash received will de- 
pend upon the asset value at the time 
the sale is effected. 





Analyzing Returns 





All right, let’s go further. Mutual 
funds on the average are supposed to 
pay beautiful returns—high yield— 
high income. Again referring to the 
Wall Street Journal article of April 
16, 1953, we find that Massachusetts 
Investors has paid cash dividends giv- 
ing new investors a little under—yes, 
I say under—5% return on their in- 
vestment, along with occasional addi- 
tional dividends paid out in capital 
gains realized on portfolio security 
sales. We’ll come back to the capital 
gains situation again a little later on. 

Let’s explore this “a little under 5% 
return”. Let’s be generous and call 
it a full 5% return for illustrative pur- 
poses. If I am in the 30% tax bracket 
(and I honestly say that no man who 
is in a lower tax bracket has any right 
under any circumstances to buy se- 
curities that are speculative in nature 
because his needs for life insurance 
have undoubtedly not been fulfilled) 
and I have a 5% return, I have to give 
14%% of the 5% to Uncle Sam as his 
just take of my income. That leaves 
me with an effective spendable return 
of 314%. 

Since I paid 8.1% premium when 
I bought the fund’s shares, it means 
my first 214,—23%4 years of income on 
my investment is needed to wipe out 
my initial loss, so I can’t even start 
to make 314% on my money until I’ve 
held the security for 234 years. You 
can’t say that I didn’t take the loss, 
because I’ve got to sell the stock some- 
time and if I don’t sell it I’m going 
to die with it and somebody else is 
going to sell it. 

How different from life insurance, 
which appreciates in value each year 
and whenever death occurs the amount 
paid to beneficiaries is not a percent- 
age of the amount saved but what 
the original investor intended to at- 
cumulate had he lived beyond the ex- 
pectation of life. : 

So much for the regular income. 
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Now, capital gains. Capital gains re- 
sult if the fund purchased securities at 
a low price and sells them at a higher 
price. It then distributes the profit to 
the shareholders in the form of a capi- 
tal gain dividend. On the federal re- 
turn only, and mark this well, capital 
gain dividends are not classified as or- 
dinary income. 

On the New York state income tax 
return they are not given preferential 
treatment. But on the federal return 
they are given preferential treatment. 
Capital gains dividends, if you have 
no short-term or long-term losses to 
offset them, are divided by two and 
your regular tax rate applies up to 
50%. (Again take cognizance 50%, not 
52%, in fiscal years commencing Nov. 
1, 1953.) So you pay an effective tax 
rate of one-half of your regular rate 
up to 25% of the full capital gain. 

It sounds like a good deal—let’s see 
whether it is. Let’s assume so far as 
each individual shareholder is con- 
cerned, that the fund is invested in 
one stock and only one stock. Let’s say 
U.S. Steel, which was bought at $23 
a share and today U.S. Steel closed at 
3744. 

The fund decided that this was a 
good time to sell and they were able 
to sell all their stock at this one price 
of 3714. They had a capital gain of $14 
per share of U.S. Steel after stock ex- 
change commissions and transfer costs. 





Shareholder Loses 





That means that the fund will dis- 
tribute to me, as a shareholder, and 
assuming again they only bought this 
U.S. Steel stock, a capital gains divi- 
dend on each share of the fund that I 
own, on which I will pay Uncle Sam 
a maximum tax of 25%. But as soon 
as they pay out the capital gain divi- 
dend, they only have $23 left in the 
fund for each share of U.S. Steel they 
had originally. 

If they want to buy a stock today 
comparable to U.S. Steel, so I’d have 
the same investment status, they must 
buy a $37 stock. If they buy a $23 stock 
today they might own an issue that 
had been selling at 10 or 11 when they 
originally bought the U.S. Steel. So 
I'll have my capital gain but I’ll have 
a lower quality issue. 

To buy a comparable stock to U.S. 
Steel, they will have to buy a lesser 
number of shares because there has 
been a distribution of assets. That will 
mean that instead of having 100 shares 
of U.S. Steel, they will have some 65 
shares of the XYZ Corp., selling at 
$37 a share. I have suffered dilution 
of principal and I have to pay a tax on 
such dilution. 

If the stock now purchased to take 
the place of the U.S. Steel goes down 
in price to the comparable figure that 
U.S. Steel was selling at when I invest- 
ed in the fund, I now find that there 
Is a capital loss on the books—and 
here’s a funny thing—I can’t take ad- 
vantage of that loss because the mu- 
tual fund rarely will care to sell stock 
for a loss and if they do sell it at a 
loss, I can’t report it as a deductible 
item on my income tax return. 

However, if I personally invest in 
the stock market and have a loss, 
and even it it’s a long-term loss, I 
could use that loss to the extent of 
$1,000 a year against regular income. 

en I have a personal long-term 
capital gain, I also only pay tax on 
50% of it. 

Under the capital gain-loss provi- 
Sion of the 1951 revenue act, which 
went into effect on Jan. 1, 1952, so far 
a8 capital gains are concerned, it is 


now sometimes advantageous for per- 
sons to have long-term capital gains 
one year and long-term capital losses 
the following year, because if he 
makes $1,000 he pays a tax on $500 and 
if he loses $1,000 he gets full credit for 
the $1,000 loss. The exact opposite is 
true of the investment in mutual funds. 

I said earlier we’d come back to 
these capital gains dividends. I say a 
capital gains dividend is not a dividend 
at all, it is a return of principal on 
which tax has to be paid and after it 
is paid we have a lower asset value 


Yours for 


in the trust. However, under the in- 
vestment company act of 1940 the mu- 
tual fund must pay out up to 90% 
of all its income, otherwise it has to 
pay an income tax; so they have to 
pay it out whether they like to or not. 

When they have losses I can’t show 
them; when they have capital gains 
I can’t always have control over them. 
Let’s see if there are any further dis- 
advantages with capital gains. Let’s 
assume that my mutual fund paid me 
a capital gain dividend in 1952, which 
was a record-breaking year in my bus- 





iness, and I was up in the 52% tax 
bracket—the maximum tax bracket 
that would have the full effect on cap- 
ital gain—and I got this capital gain 
dividend and had to give Uncle Sam 
26%. This year, 1953, we’ll say m) 
business wasn’t as good. In fact, 1 
made a couple of unwise investments. 

Not only did I lose money in the 


business, but I have $25,000 capita: 


losses this year. If I had had my choice 

I wouldn’t have sold any stock in 1952 

nor taken a capital gain when I was in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


























We AIM to give the Broadest Associa- 


tion coverage offered by 


firm. Our new Life and A & H Association 
Plans will make a hit with professional 
and business associations — because they 
offer the savings of group purchasing 
power plus multiple underwriting. Score a 
bull’s eye with these liberal, low cost plans. 


ROY A. FOAN, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


NION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 


any insurance 


Our Target in Life, as well as in Casualty, 
is to give our men better rates, better 
service, new ideas. If you’re tired of the 
we’ve-been-doing-it-this-way-for-the-past- 
twenty-years philosophy, why not take pen 
in hand and ask us about the Lifetime 
advantages of working with a young, pro- 
gressive company? Write to: 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1953 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE @ LINCOLN 
‘Assets Liabilities 


$48,191,959.80 $70,289,904.79 
$ 7,029,111.00 .$61,976,520.56 
2,444,716.89 4,028,895.00 
5,388,065.41 1,817,667.00 
13,317,282.45 2,466,822.23 
1,841,478.83 . 
18,171,305.22 ' 


Policyholders Reserves 
Policy Reserves ....... 
Supplementary Contracts. . 
Prepaid Premiums 
Dividends Left ot Interest. 

Paid in Adv 

Accounts Accrued 


Bonds (Amortized Volve) 
U.S. Government .. 
State & Municipol. . 
U.S. Railroads .... 
Public Utilities .... 
Conodion 
Industriol ....,.. 





* 79,241.19 
Stocks 
(Preferred $2,109,300.20 
Common 1,821,579.19) 


Dividends to Policyholders Pay- 
able in Following Year and 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends. 676,222.84 


3,930,879.39 


Mortgages 
(Form . .$1,451,677.54 
City ... 7,847,598.21 
FHA. . 7,843,700.00 
G.I. ... 2,250,806.17) 


Real Estate 
(Home Office ...$ 112,768.83 
Sold Under Contract 6,334.69 
Investment .... 1,349,879.25) . 1,468,982.77 


Reserve For Taxes Payable in 


Year Following 302,620.44 


19,393,781.92 


Reserve for Retirement Plans.... 865,700.89 


Claims Reported, 
No Proofs Inc.. .$79,282.35 


Reserve for Not Reported. ..+- 219,423.10 


Loans en Policies « 4,081,229.51 


Reserve for Miscellaneous 


’ 
aennente Small Accounts 


Cash in Office & Banks seea 194,157.38 





Accrued Interest & Rent 829,326.04 * security Valuation Reserve.....- 755,920.57 
Reserve for Contingencies and 


Fluctuation of Investment Values 1,000,000.00 


Due From Reinsurance Companies 641.38 


Deferred 


& 
Uncollected Premiums .. 1,221,594.26 


Additional Funds for Protection 

of Policyholders seseeeeeee 6,193,251.33 
—_—_—_—_——— => 
$80,576,442.45 


Misc. Assets (Less Not Admitted) 312,978.22 


Total .eeceee $80,576,442.45 Total cavdsandigees: 


Bankers Life 
:15° Of Nebraska 
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\ builds his retirement income . . . without 
paying a penny for it. And remember, 
your Pacific National Retirement can be 
as big as you want it! You alone determine 
the size of those retirement checks. 


i x The Pacific National man AUTOMATICALLY 








Write Kenneth W. Cring, TODAY about choice General Agency openings available with 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 East South Temple © Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ray H. Peterson, President © K. W. Cring, V.P. & Supt. of Agencies 











Travelers Appoints Five 
Managers, Sears Retires; 
Makes 49 Other Shifts 


Travelers has appointed Robert C. 
Cupp brokerage manager at Chicago; 
Luther J. Hargroves manager at Phil- 
adelphia; Charles R. Strader manager 
at Charleston, W. Va., succeeding John 
W. Sears, who has retired; and has 
named Roy T. McCoy and Robert W. 
Forcier, associate manager and man- 
ager, respectively, at Louisville. 

The company also made 49 other 
changes in its field organizations. 

Mr. Cupp joined the Cleveland of- 
fice in 1924 and since then has been 





Robert C. Cupp Luther J. Hargroves 


assistant manager at Philadelphia and 
manager at Camden and Philadelphia. 

An army air corps veteran, Mr. Har- 
groves has been with the company 
since 1948 at Jacksonville, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Columbia, S. C. 

Manager at Charleston since 1950, 
Mr. Sears joined the company at At- 





John W. Sears Charles R. Strader 


lanta in 1921 and has served as mana- 
ger at Little Rock, Nashville, St. Louis, 
and Wheeling. 

A marine corps veteran, Mr. Strader 
joined the company at Pittsburgh in 
1950 and was named manager there in 
1950, and in 1952 transferred to the 





Roy T. McCoy Robert W. Forcier 


home office where he has been a mem- 
ber of the training, sales research 
and promotion division. 

Travelers has also made these field 
changes and appointments: 

District group supervisors: Robert 
A. Mahlstedt, Jr., Albany, and Richard 
C. Earl, Long Beach, Cal. 

Assistant district group supervisors: 
Acker E. Young, Philadelphia; Virgil 
T. Lester, Kansas City (headquarters 
at Wichita), and John W. Grogan, Min- 
neapolis. 

Group supervisors: Gordon B. Thorn, 
Indianapolis; Benjamin W. Ralston, 
Lubbock, Tex.; Arvid B. Gose, Des 
Moines; ‘Orville H. Parks, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; Verner’ Rieck, Cincinnati; 
George D. Johnson, Chicago, and Ed- 
win T. Stenstrom, Dallas. 

Assistant managers: John R. Prindle, 





New Orleans (headquarters at Jack. 
son, Miss.) ; James W. Kettlewell, Pitts. 
burgh; William M. Thomas, Reading 

(headquarters at Harrisburg) ; James 
H. Underwood, Houston (headquarters 
at San Antonio); and Robert L. Sutter, 
Detroit. 

Field supervisors: James N. Hines, 
Washington, D. C.; Daniel P. McMul- 
len, Portland, Me.; Loren A. Anderson, 
St. Paul; Donald B. Carlson, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.: C. Quintin Banwell and 
Fred A. Burnett, Jr., Detroit; Dennis 
L. Bales, Jr.. Oklahoma City; Walter 
S. Sherman, Jr., Jacksonville (head- 
quarters at Miami); Robert C. Bride- 
gum, Camden; A. Charles Shierlaw, 
Ottawa; Herschel I. Riley, South Bend; 
Gordon D. Gray, Rochester, N. Y,. 
Robert F. Mapes, Cleveland; James Ww. 
Glatz, Grand Rapids; John T, Groves, 
Chicago; Jackson G. Polock, Toronto; 
Wilfred W. Knight, Oklahoma City, 
and John W. Harrington, Jr., Erie, Pa, 

Agency service representatives: 
Craig W. Diebolt, Buffalo; George T, 
Leddy, New York’ City; Edward C. Al- 
ger, Hartford; James E. Swanson, Erie, 
Pa.; Nathan S. Joyner, Richmond, Va.; 
Andrew S. Sealey, Charlotte; Norman 
A. Gosslee, Seattle; John E. Shoop, 
Houston; Albert M. Hunt, Boston; A, 
William Bailey, Camden, N. J., ‘and 
John G. Robbins, Detroit. 

Assistant managers’ headquarters 
changes: Stanley J. Coogan, from 
Jackson, Miss., to New Orleans; Neal 
Ss. Sutton, from San Antonio to Hous- 
ton, and Harry E. Smith, Jr., from 
Seattle to Tacoma. 


March was Record 


Month for Conn. Mutual 


March was the biggest production 
month in the history of Connecticut 
Mutual Life. Paid for business amount- 
ed to $32,541,159, 7.1% more than 
March, 1953. First quarter business was 
$92,368,512, up 5.6% 


McGovern Mo. Chief Examiner 

John J. McGovern has been named 
chief examiner of the Missouri de- 
partment. He has been a senior exam- 
iner for seven years and now takes the 
place of E. H. Norton who resigned due 
to ill health. 
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Carl Shinkle Elected 


Cincinnati President 


The Cincinnati Assn. of A&H Under- 
writers at its April rheeting elected M. 
Carl Shinkle of the M. Carl Shinkle 
agency as president for the 1954-55 
term. Taylor L. Clark of Inter-Ocean 
is vice-president, Louis Purdy of Mas- 
sachusetts Protective is treasurer, and 
Freda S. Rubin, Mutual Benefit H&A, 
is secretary. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Frank L. Baker, Kentucky Central 
L&A, chairman; R. W. Bickelhaupt, 
Mutual Benefit H&A; William B. Bor- 
gel, editor A&H Bulletins; William A. 
Case, Inter-Ocean; T. Chester Clinken- 
peard, Minnesota Mutual Life; Martin 
W. Coliins, Monarch Life; Samuel S. 
Heggie, Loyal Protective Life; James 
H. Malone, Mutual Benefit H&A; Theo- 
dore S. Marty, Sr., Monarch Life; Rob- 
ert G. Myers, Massachusetts Protective. 

Charles Ray of Indianapolis Life dis- 
cussed “What Is Par for Our Course?” 
He likened marketing of A&H to a golf 
course, the main difference being that 
if an agent makes a bad shot in golf he 
penalizes himself, but if he makes a 
mistake in selling he penalizes someone 
else. Golfers frequently make the mis- 
take of using the wrong club, and 
agents make the mistake of offering 
the wrong coverage. 

e * * 

He said it is the agent’s responsibil- 
ity to'be properly educated. If not, he 
will find himself in a sand trap. He 
suggested the analyzing of in-force 
coverage when a prospect says he has 
enough insurance, because in about 
90% of the cases the prospect is mis- 
taken. He urged care in original field 
underwriting at the time of the appli- 
cation, also in post-claim underwriting 
for the best interests of the policyhold- 
er. 

The agent needs good morale, he 
said, to “par the course,” based on con- 
fidence—in purpose, in leadership, in 
one another, in organizational efficien- 
cy, and in mental and emotional health. 
“If we do our job, success will be auto- 
matic.” 





Opens Agent Broker Unit 


Associated Hospital Service of IIli- 
nois now is writing business through 
agents and brokers. A special service 
unit has been established at Chicago 
with Richard W. Anthony as director. 
Mr. Anthony entered insurance in 1945 
at Minneapolis with Aetna Casualty, 
advancing to assistant manager for the 
company there. 

Associated Hospital Service is a non- 
profit organization offering A&H both 
to individuals and groups. 


Pru Names Hayde, Ruffner 

Prudential has promoted Charles J. 
Hayde and Ray W. Ruffner to district 
office managers at Yonkers, N. Y., and 
DuBois, Pa., respectively. Mr. Ruffner 
succeeds Carlyle P. Ruhl, recently 
named director of agendies for Indi- 
ana. Mr. Hayde joined the Poughkeep- 
sie office in 1936 and has been a train- 
Ing consultant at the home office since 
1953. A CLU, Mr. Ruffner joined the 
company in 1936 and in 1953 was nam- 
= viet office manager at Washing- 
on, Pa. 





Record Quarter for Berkshire 

_ New production records were estab- 
lished by Berkshire Life during the 
first quarter. Combined life and an- 
nuity new business paid totals showed 
an increase of more than $2 million 
compared with the first three months 
of 1953. A&H yearly premiums were 





up 10%. 


Joe Hunt Resigns Okla. 
Board Post to Map Plans 
to Run for Commissioner 


Joe B. Hunt, assistant actuary of the 
Oklahoma insurance board, has re- 
signed after 13 years in order to map 
plans for his campaign to be elected 
insurance commissioner next Novem- 
ber. Mr. Hunt said he has no formal 
announcement to make at this time, 


but added he intends to file as a can- 
didate for commissioner April 26 on 
the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. Hunt seeks to take over the of- 
fice presently held by Robert L. Bird- 
well, who was appointed to fill out the 
unexpired term of Donald Dickey who 
resigned to become vice-president of 
Admiral Fire of Houston. 

Mr. Hunt indicated pressures were 
so strong from his supporters to make 
the race that he could no longer re- 


main at his desk without actively par- 
ticipating in plans for the campaign. 
An Oklahoma law prohibits an office 
holder to campaign for another office 
while still on the job. Mr. Hunt is the 
first candidate in the campaign for 
commissioner. Mr. Birdwell has said 
he will not run for reelection. 


Elmer Wheeler, the _ inspirational 
speaker, addressed the April 12 meet- 
ing of Detroit Assn. of A&H Under- 
writers. 








“Does security make sense for the 


; 99 
young man who wants success ? 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Life insurance with the Northwestern Mutual 
plays a significant part in Mr. Coleman’s personal program. He owns a total of 13 individual 
policies with this company. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A helpful appraisal 
by SHELDON COLEMAN 


President, The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Makers of Coleman Heating 
& Air Conditioning Equipment 
Wichita, Kansas—Toronto, Canada 


“wet are the driving forces be- 
hind the successful man? Cer- 
tainly a natural eagerness to excel is 
one. The desires for recognition and 
material possessions are others, 

‘What about security? We think of 
the successful man as a kind of ad- 
venturer, rather than one who plays 
it safe. But I have observed that, from 
his earliest planning, he usually shows 
a proper respect for security. Adven- 
turous as he may be in business, he 
is cautious where his family’s welfare 
is concerned. 

“Show me the financial arrange- 
ments of any ten top men, and I am 
confident life insurance will be the 
cornerstone for nine of them. In my 
opinion, ambitious young men would 
do well to follow this example. 

“Through life insurance, a man can 
project his earning ability far into the 
future for the benefit of his family. 
And with this prime responsibility 
cared for, he has greater freedom to 
organize his efforts toward success.” 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


'HIS company is one of the largest in 
the world, with 97 years’ experience 
and a reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are signifi- 
cant differences among life insurance com- 
panies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the life insurance issued by 
this company goes to those already in the 
Northwestern Mutual “‘family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a distinct advantage in calling upon 
the skill and understanding of a North- 
western Mutual agent. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Z/ Lisurance Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN: TIME, MARCH 29 AND APRIL 26; IN NEWSWEEK, MAY 10 AND JUNE 7 
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as a fundamental aspect of 
career life /underwriting 
have long been stressed in the 
training and sales procedures 
of Equitable Life of lowa 
associates. Hence it follows 
rather naturally that the Com- 
pany consistently maintains its 
standing as one of the leading 
life companies in the percent- 
age of policy proceeds held 
under Options of Settlement. 
* P 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to those looking 
for a permanent connection. 

@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 with full 
death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 

@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and nurse 
benefits. 

@ Complete substandard facilities. 

@ Educational program for fieldman. 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Yvisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 









Says Advertising 


* Manager Shouldn't 


Be Under Agency V-P 


In too many cases the advertising 
manager is too much under the thumb 
of an agency officer “who is constant- 
ly torn one way and another by fi- 
nancing, recruiting, training, produc- 
tion and his ulcers,” Harry V. Wade, 
president of Standard Life of Indiana, 
observed addressing the North Central 
Round Table of Life Advertisers Assn. 
in Kansas City. 

“The advertising and promotion de- 
partment of a company should work 
hand in glove with the agency depart- 
ment, but it should be entirely sep- 
arate from it,” he said. “Both depart- 





HARRY V. WADE 


ment heads should report directly to 
the chief executive officer. In this way 
I think the company gets more out of 
its advertising man, as well as its 
head salesman. 

“When you have a group of free un- 
trammeled and independent-thinking 
young men working together in har- 
mony, you get a much better team and 
you get more for your money than you 
do when you have too many lines of 
authority.” 

Mr. Wade said today presents a won- 
derful opportunity to “unlimber anew 
your skills” at direct mail letter writ- 
ing, conservation pamphlet writing, 
premium notice preparation, and col- 
lection methods devices that will serve 
to keep a greater percentage of the 
business on the books than the busi- 
ness is now enjoying. 

“Compare our advertising results 
with those of other businesses,” he 
said. “There is nothing particularly 
new in the sale of life insurance, but 
you have got a wonderful opportunity 
of repackaging the old stuff and mak- 
ing it look wonderfully attractive, even 
more so than it does today.” 

He pointed out that from 1941 to 
1951 the percentage of net gain of in- 
surance in force for the business as 
a whole is equal to just about 46% 
of its sales “If you or I could change 
that figure just 1/100 of 1%,” he de- 
clared, “it would increase the premi- 
um income approximately $41,000.” 





Heads New Group Office 


Life of Virginia has named Group 
Supervisor William P. Montgomery to 
manage its new group office in the 
Penobscot building, Detroit. An agent 
for four years for Prudential at Rich- 
mond and Bristol, Va., Mr. Montgom- 
ery has been a supervisor in Life of 





Virginia’s group division since 195], 
He is a marine corps veteran. 


TRAINED 


Michael J. Diglio, named Pacitic 
Mutual's “most outstanding new- 
comer of 1953” when he won Big 
Tree Top-Star honors in his first 
11 months in the field, says — 


“Training is the key word in my 
Story: training that began on the 
day of my induction, has kept pace 
with my field effort, and gives me 
not just selling know-how alone, 
but faith, conviction and enthusi- 
asm as well. 


“Most important, | know that no 
matter how high | may climb pro- 
duction-wise, there will always be 
more Pacific Mutual training avail- 
able to help me mount stilf higher.” 


Pacific 


Mutucl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


$ THe» 


1868 


LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 





Service Guide «| 














Valuable Paper Wallets 


One or a Thousand 
Weite for Brochure 
J. M. NEWMAN 
2328 N. Henderson Dalles, Texes | 
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Sales Ideas Offered at 
LAA No. Central Meet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
plaining its use. An agent takes a snap- 
shot of a prospect’s home, inserting the 
picture in the calendar. When the 
agent presents this to the prospect he 
asks him to read the back of the cal- 
endar. One example is, “I want my 
wife to inherit a home, not a mort- 
gage”. The stage then is set for the 
sales talk. 

E. J. Wills, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
described that company’s sales training 
program; long playing records are used 
to standardize sales presentations. Rob- 
ert Ashbrook, Union Central, described 
how he sells sales promotion material 
to the field force, using a booklet, sim- 
ilar to those used by publishers, to ex- 
plain and list sales aids. 

Benjamin Getzoff, Central Standard, 
suggested that a carbon copy of every 
preapproach letter sent out from the 
home office be sent to the agent con- 
cerned. This would help overcome the 
prospect’s objection that he did not re- 
ceive the letter. Herbert F. Laing, Se- 


curity Benefit, passed out copies of that 
company’s baby book. 

The address of Harry V. Wade, pres- 
ident of Standard Life of Indiana, is 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 


National Bankers Reinsures 


Trans-Pacific A&H Business 


National Bankers Life of Dallas is 
reinsuring all of the A&H business of 
Trans-Pacific of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Trans-Pacific’s annual A&H premi- 
um income is about $420,000, written 
over a seven state area and consisting 
largely of hospitalization and special 
disability contracts. Trans-Pacific now 
will write automobile and casualty 
business exclusively. 





Equitable of Iowa Sets Record 


The agency force of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa recorded the greatest sin- 
gle month’s production in the 87-year 
history of the company with a paid 
total of $15,384,001 of new life insur- 
ance during March, bringing insurance 
in force to a new high of $1,318,751,- 
944. The New York agency (Hoey and 
Ellison) was the leader for the month. 





EVERYONE'S 


TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGE NTS— 
ABOUT CROWN LIFE’S 
—Lower rates 
—New Policy Plans 
—Greater Opportunities 





BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — ABOUT CROWN LIFE’S 


—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 


POLICY OWNERS—ABOUT CROWN LIFE’S 


—Low cost protection 
—Understandable policies 


—Our outstanding record of achievement 


For comparisons at a glance — ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card — 
cates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


Over One Billion in force in our 53rd year 


Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington, AND NOW IN TEN- 


NESSEE, OUR 25th STATE. 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


important reasons 


field representatives are among 


the most successful in the industry! 


% Advanced Training Procedure 


Including: Business Insurance, Pension Trust 


Group Insurance 
%& Modern & Unexcelled Sales Aids 
%& A Proven Direct Mail Plan 


% A Modern and Liberal Compensation Contract 


INCLUDING. 


1. Group Life Insurance 


2. Group Hospitalization for Representative and 


Family 
3. Disability Benefits 
4. Pension Plans 


ALL with no Expense to Representative 


For information address 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANC 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
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H-Bomb Knocks Out Risk-Pooling Idea 


Acquainting the public with the facts 
on the destructive power of the hydro- 
gen bomb should set at rest any lin- 
gering idea that there should be an 
inter-company pooling of civilian war 
catastrophe risks. The pool plan at one 
time seemed close to adoption but it 
was not possible to get the companies 
together. 

But at most the projected pool was 
only planned as a means of spreading 
the risk among companies in case of 
a moderate disaster. The hydrogen 
bomb pretty well rules out the pos- 
sibility of a “moderate” disaster. But 
the very destructiveness of the H-bomb 
brings the hope that it will never be 


used. History may prove the hope to 
have been vain, but reliance on it 
seems to be the only course open to 
those charged with charting the 
courses of life insurers. They might as 
well relax. 

For competitive reasons, if for no 
other, there seems no likelihood that 
any company will try to mitigate its 
losses in the event of hydrogen-bomb 
or atom-bomb destruction by limiting 
liability on civilians killed as a result 
of enemy action. Then, too, there is the 
fact that destruction of properties on 
which investments are based could 
be as great a cause of loss as any addi- 
tional claim payments due to enemy 
action. 


Matching the Man to His Market 


Why is it that some agents are suc- 
cessful and others, apparently equally 
good salesmen, soon fail their way out 
of the business? In groping around for 
the answer, one must be impressed by 
a correlation that exists so generally 
that it is likely to be overlooked as a 
major factor. That is the relationship 
between an agent’s degree of success 
and the extent to which he has devel- 
oped a market within a more or less 
homogeneous group. 

Often there seems to be a sort of 
foreordained appropriateness about 
these match-ups of the man and his 
market. In fact, they seem so natural 
that it is easy to forget the probability 
that it took a lot of heartbreaking trial 
and error before the agent found him- 
self working among a group that he 
could deal with in an effective and 
gratifying way. 

Sometimes a new agent is at his best 
when working among people in the 
line of business he was formerly en- 
gaged in. But this is not necessarily 
true. He may well have left that field 
of endeavor partly because he did not 
feel at home in it and cared little for 
the general run of people he found in it. 
Many a successful agent does the bulk 
of his business among people engaged 
in a line of work he was never re- 
motely connected with. He finds he 
can hit it off with brain-surgeons, real- 
tors, furriers, investment bankers, 
garage men, sausage-stuffers, or some 
other occupational group he never be- 
longed to. He settles down and con- 
centrates on prospects in the group he 


has found to be congenial and before 
long he has developed something of a 
following. He talks their language. He 
knows their problems. He is not skit- 
tering around from one isolated pros- 
pect to another. He is working within 
what amounts to a family. 

Or maybe his prospecting orbit is 
not built around an occupation at all. 
Maybe our agent is a hot-shot amateur 
photographer and develops consider- 
able business among fellow-members 
of various color-slide clubs. Or he may 
find tropical fish are his dish, so he 
snares clients from among the breed- 
ers of guppies, angel-fish, and bettas. 

It may be true that a top-flight 
salesman can sell iceboxes to Eskimos 
but he’d have better success if he’d 
had enough contacts with the Eskimos 
to know why an Eskimo might want 
a refrigerator—as for example to pre- 
vent food from freezing that he didn’t 
want frozen. No matter how much 
“pure” salesmanship a man may be 
endowed with, he gets better results if 
he is dealing with folks he is used to 
and who are used to him. 

This suggests that more attention 
might be given to this important but 
elusive factor of matching the man to 
his best market. Existing aptitude 
measuring techniques can doubtless be 
used to determine what types of peo- 
ple an agent would get along best 
with. Available data on the interest 
patterns of those who are successful 
in various occupations should throw 
useful light on the kind of people an 
agent is likely to run across in this or 


that line of work. 

Naturally, any attempt to line up 
the individual agent with a market 
in which he can work most effectively 
involves a considerable measure of 
guesswork and plain luck. But it need 
not be left so much to chance and to 
the individual agent as it usually is 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Marion Souchon, former vice- 
president and medical director of Pan- 
American Life who died early this 
month, had a wide reputation as a 
painter and his great skill along these 
lines was appreciated by those who 
have had occasion to visit the com- 
pany’s handsome new home office at 
New Orleans. Much of the building’s 
interior decorating was planned to 
harmonize with the many paintings of 
Dr. Souchon which are hung through- 
out. The walls of executives’ offices 
are lined with his work, and these, 
along with the others throughout the 
building, enhance considerably the in- 
side beauty of the home office. Dr. 
Souchon’s artistic abilities were rec- 
ognized in professional circles. 











H. Dixon Trueblood, Jr., was com- 
missioned an ensign in the navy at 
Newport, R. I., and reports for line 
officer duty in the Pacific April 16. 
Mr. Trueblood, a political science ma- 
jor at Occidental College and president 
of the 1953 graduating class there, is 
the son of Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia’s director of public relations and 
advertising. 


Joe C. Scott, president of Bankers 
Security Life of Oklahoma City, has 
been appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s office as a trade consult- 
ant to the Latin American countries on 
a world trade mission. Mr. Scott will 
visit 10 central and South American 
countries, returning early in June. 


S. J. Hay, president of Great Na- 
tional Life, has been named by the 
Texas Research League to head an ad- 
visory committee to survey Texas pub- 
lic school financing and administra- 
tion. 


Carylyn Becker, daughter of Charles 
E. Becker, president of Franklin Life, 
and Mrs. Becker, is to be married May 
15 in Palm Springs, Cal., to John M. 
King. The reception will be held in 
her parents’ California home. Miss 
Becker attended Pine Manor Junior 
College and Northwestern University. 
Her fiance attended the University of 
Washington and Northwestern. He is a 
member of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. 


Theodore Kelly, vice-president and 
general counsel of Manhattan Life, and 
formerly president of Lumber Mutual 


— 


Casualty of New York, has been elec. 
ted by the latter company to the new. 
ly-created position of chairman. 


Elles Derby, director of management 
training for Metropolitan Life, wi} 
speak on defining, selecting and train. 
ing systems at the Wharton school 
refresher conference June 21-July 2, 











Penn Mutual Names Hayes 
to Head New N. Y. Agency 


Penn Mutual has appointed Sadler 
Hayes genera] 
agent at its new 
agency at 41 East 
42nd street, New 
York City. He en. 
tered insurance in 
1931 with Travel- 
ers at Charlotte, 
N.C., later trans. 
ferring to Hartford 
and in 1932 to 
New York. In 1934 
he joined Connec- 
ticut General, re- 
maining with the 
company until] 
1943 when he en- 
tered the service. He has been with 
Penn Mutual’s Purser agency in New 
York City since 1945. 








Sadler Hayes 





Heads Berkshire Loyalty Drive 
Berkshire Life’s general agents as- 
sociation has appointed Jay O’Brien, 
Albany, campaign director of the May 
loyalty campagn, originated in 1952 
by Mr. O’Brien’s father, James B. O’- 
Brien, head of the Albany agency. In 
1953, J. B. O’Brien donated a trophy 
to be awarded annually to the best 
performer during the campaign. 





American Investors Advances Two 

American Investors Life, which re- 
cently moved its home office from Dal- 
las to Houston, has promoted Fred 
Kiesow to assistant treasurer and Ed- 
ward H. Barron to assistant secretary. 
Mr. Kiesow started in insurance in 
1951 with Traders & General, later 
going with American Investors. Mr. 
Barron has been with American In- 
vestors since 1951. 


Todd to Speak at Springfield 

A seminar on executive compensa- 
tion and corporate uses for life insur- 
ance will be conducted by John 0. 
Todd, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, 
at a meeting of Central Illinois CLU 
Chapter at Springfield, April 23. 








Black Succeeds Mahoney 

Shenandoah Life has appointed Zach 
W. Black district manager at Louis- 
ville, Ky. He succeeds Robert C. Ma- 
honey. 





Commerce, Texas, Has Open House 

Commerce Life of Houston held an 
open house in its new home office at 
7311 Main street. The $425,000 build- 
ing is modern in every respect. Several 
city dignitaries participated in the 
ceremonies. 





Minnesota Protective and its affil- 
iate Minnesota Protective Life are 
moving their headquarters from Ma- 
delia, Minn., to the Northwestern Fed- 
eral building, Minneapolis. 
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Progress on New 


A&H Claim Forms 
‘Not Gratifying’ 


International Claim Assn. has just 
received the preliminary replies from 
companies on whether they will adopt 
the simplified A&H claim forms de- 
veloped by the association in coopera- 
tion with the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil and “frankly the results are not 
gratifying,” said Edward J. Bohne, su- 
perintendent of Equitable Society’s 
claim department and president of the 
association, at a meeting of Boston 
Claim Assn. 

“IT don’t wish to preach,” Mr. Bohne 
declared, “but unless we can get sim- 
plification and uniformity accepted by 
the companies in the matter of claim 
forms, the companies are going to find 
themselves in serious difficulty; medi- 
cal societies and hospital groups will 
prepare and insist on using their own 
forms which in most instances will not 
conform to the requirements of the 
companies. 

“I don’t care how good your form 
may be, but if it does not conform to 
the uniform claim form it does not help 
the situation if you are going to be 
confronted with the same objections 
we are faced with, that there are too 
many forms.” 

He said International Claim Assn. is 
putting the full force of its member- 
ship behind the effort to secure the 
adoption of these uniform claim forms. 
“It is a problem that we have to meet 
and lick and it is later than you think,” 
he said. “So, I ask all of you who are 
in a position to do so to promote the 
adoption and use of the uniform claim 
forms, which have been prepared, 
now.” 





Col. Shope Heads Air 
Reserve Group in N. Y. 


NEW YORK—Col. Leslie R. Shope, 
advertising manager of Equitable So- 
ciety, is the new commander of the 
9065th air reserve group, at New York 
City. A fighter pilot in the first world 
war and a pioneer in the development 
of commercial aviation, Colonel Shope 
returned to active duty in the second 
world war aS a commanding officer of 
Kellogg Field, Mich., in 1942 and the 
same year was assigned as headquar- 
ters commandant to the U.S. armed 
forces headquarters in the South Pa- 
cific. 

As director of public relations there 
he inaugurated a publicity plan to 
supply newspapers with stories about 
their men in service. In his additional 











J. D. Anderson, agency vice-presi- 
dent of Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Omaha, left, presenting to President 
Ralph E. Kiplinger, right, in behalf of 
the field force a tray of greeting cards 
representing some of the applications 
which made the traditional March 
campaign in honor of the president the 
best ever staged. Production was up 
14% over March, 1953. E. L. Chambers, 
vice-president and secretary, looks on. 


capacity as insurance officer, Colonel 
Shope was instrumental in getting 
98.2% of the South Pacific command 
to sign up for government insurance, 
establishing a record for the entire 
army. 





Nute, Hynes Now Partners 
for N. E. Mutual in N. H. 


James C. Nute, general agent for 
New England Mutual Life at Manches- 
ter, N.H., for 15 years, has taken into 
partnership as general agent Thomas 





James C. Nute Thomas W. Hynes 
W. Hynes, supervisor in the agency 
since 1951. Mr. Hynes joined the com- 
pany in 1946, after serving as adminis- 
trative officer for the OPA in New 
Hampshire since 1942. He received a 
law degree from National University, 
Washington, D.C. 

The agency established new sales 
records consecutively for the last five 
years. 





Has Cal. Agents Seminar 


Seminars were conducted this week 
at Los Angeles and San Francisco for 
California agents of Northwestern Life 
of Seattle. Conducting sessions on pro- 
gramming, business insurance, estate 
planing and prospecting were Ralph R. 
Glaser, director of agencies for Cal- 
ifornia, and William McLeod, superin- 
tendent of agencies. At Los Angeles 
Reuel L. Olson, Pasadena attorney, 
talked on “Taxes and Life Insurance”. 





Record Month for Home 


Home Life of New York’s new ordi- 
nary business for March reached a 
monthly record of $13,617,000, up 17% 
over the average monthly production 
in 1953. March group production was 
up 80% over 1953, and new group 
premiums for the first quarter were 
155% more than in 1953. The leading 
agency in ordinary was New York- 
Oshin. The leading producer was Lind- 
say M. Chalmers, Detroit. Philadel- 
phia led in group. Mattocks D. Jones, 
Huntington, W. Va., was top group 
producer. 





Security L.4A. Correction 


In reporting promotions of several 
Security Life & Accident home office 
men in a recent issue, the company in- 
volved erroneously was identified as 
Capitol Life. 

The persons advanced were James 
M. Dutton to assistant vice-president, 
Douglas P. Morris to reinsurance sec- 
retary, James M. Mortensen and Al- 
bert E. Joens to assistant actuaries, 
and Fred J. Beck to administrative as- 
sistant in the agency department. Mr. 
Dutton formerly was administrative 
assistant and has been with the com- 
pany for 21 years. 


Bell Makes 4 Talks in S. F. 

Hugh S. Bell, Equitable of Iowa 
general agent at Seattle, is addressing 
four association meetings in the San 
Francisco area this week. They are the 
Oakland-East Bay and San Francisco 
agents’ associations, and also the man- 
agers’ groups in those cities. 


e Elmer Wheeler, the inspirational 
speaker, addressed the April 12 meet- 
ing of Detroit Assn. of A&H Under- 
writers. 








Wisconsin Fraternalists 
Choose Charles Taticek 


Charles Taticek, Western Bohemian, 
was elected president of Wisconsin 
Fraternal Congress at its annual meet- 
ing at Milwaukee. He succeeds J. Allen 
Porterfield, Equitable Reserve. 

Other officers are Marcus Schwab, 
National Mutual Benefit, vice-presi- 
dent; Myrtle Gamble, Catholic Knights 
of Wisconsin, secretary, and August 
Stringob, Catholic Family Life, treas- 
urer. 

Named to the executive committee 
were Joseph Swiderski, Federation 
Life; E. E. Bertram, Aid Association 
for Lutherans; Paul G. Walters, Equit- 
able Reserve, and Charles Lawler, Ca- 
tholic Order of Foresters. 

Guest speakers were K. A. Albrecht, 
social security administration man- 
ager at Milwaukee, and J. E. Dornoff, 
vice-president of Pate Oil Co., Mil- 
waukee. 





e Industrial Life of Dallas has been 
admitted to Oklahoma. Stanley D. 
Bossart, Oklahoma City, will be gen- 
eral agent for the state. 


Top Loyal Protective 
Agents Meet in Florida 


More than 200 leading Loyal Protec- 
tive Life producers and home office 
men attended the company’s conven- 
tion at Hollywood, Fla. The program 
stressed two themes, “How the Home 
Office Can Help the Field Force” and 
“Salesmanship—A Responsibility and 
a Challenge.” 

Scotching the theory that production 
tends to drop off following the close of 
a company qualification period, Pres- 
ident John M. Powell announced that 
March was the biggest sales month in 
Loyal Protective’s history. 

Fred R. Hennig, agency vice-pres- 
ident, for whom a sales contest re- 
cently was conducted, was honored at 
a special luncheon. 

Luther A. Fisher, Reading, Pa., was 
honored as general agent of the year, 
while Harold Mezger, Sacramento, Cal., 
received the Loyal trophy as the com- 
pany’s leading producer in 1953. Spe- 
cial trophies also went to General 
Agents Harry J. Tiedeck, Philadelphia; 
Fred B. Prostko, Pittsburgh; Sylvester 
M. Helf, Green Bay, and Arthur B. 
Horton, Boston. 
















Caravan of Texas fame. 
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We Salute... 


OUR GENERAL AGENT 
FRED A. McMASTER, C. L. U. 


Los Angeles, California 


in the Ohio National spotlight as one of 

our most successful field representatives 
for the past dozen years. A Life Member of the 
M.D.R.T. since 1947, “Mack” has served as 
President of the ONLI Honor Clubs and has 
held the same office in the C.L.U. chapter, the 
Life Underwriters, and General Agents & 
Managers Associations in Los Angeles. He is a 
dynamic speaker on life insurance selling and 
has appeared on NALU sales seminars in 
Hawaii and with the colorful Trained Seal 


\red A. McMaster of Los Angeles has been 
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Goldberg Analyzes 
Mutual Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
the maximum tax bracket. I would 
have taken my capital gain in 1953 
when I could have used it against my 
capital loss of $25,000. 

But my mutual fund made my deci- 
sion for me in 1952 so I paid the tax, 
and in 1953 I don’t get a capital gain 
dividend because the stock market 
wasn’t so good in 1953 and the mutual 
funds don’t have as much in the way 
of capital gains dividends this year. 
They make the decisions for me. I can’t 
handle it myself. The capital gains 


dividend therefore is not good for me 
income-wise or tax-wise. In fact I’m 
wondering whether it’s wise at all. 

Let’s see what we're paying for when 
we pay this premium of 8.1% for man- 
agement. Management ought to be 
pretty good—the best. Possibly it is. 
Let’s see what Wall Street thinks of the 
value of management in an investment 
trust. Well, there are, as we said earli- 
er, investment trusts of all kinds, but 
we have not been referring very much 
to the closed-end investment trust, 
where they don’t sell more _ stock; 
whatever stock is once outstanding— 
that’s it. 

What about one of the best managed 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


PLUS office facilities. Attractive P 


for two qualified men 
In SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 


Leading and well established Life Insurance Company will employ 
Supervisors for Northern and Southern California - to work with 
present organization, recruit and train new men - Salary and Com- 
mission. This arrangement provides 50% graded commission PLUS 
$300.00 monthly salary, PLUS Bonus on new agency development, 


in confidence and state fully age, background and experience. 


OPPORTUNITY 


roposition to the right men - write 


Box Y-45, 

The National Underwriter Co. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








A & S SALES SUP 


Pennsylvania, Indiana or Illinois but w 


Well established, Mid-Western Life Insurance Company now entering the 
accident and sickness business has splendid Home Office opportunity for capa- 
ble man under age 40 who is qualified to develop educational and sales promo- 
tion material. Previous supervisory experience with a life company desirable 
since sales activities are to be integrated. Prefer man now located in Ohio, 


Give detailed statement of experience, education, age, and other pertinent 
data. All replies will be treated confidentially. 


ERVISOR WANTED 


ill consider others. 


Address Box Y-40, 
National Underwriter 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








HOME OFFICE 
GROUP CLAIMS MANAGER 


HAVE you had home office Group claims 
experience—both Life and A & H? 

ARE you capable of managing the entire 
claims section of the Group Department of 
a substantial west-coast company? 

CAN you supervise, plan and coordinate a 
country-wide Group claims operation? 

at SO, and you are age 30 to 40, write in 
confidence to Box Y-56, The National 
Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 








SECURITIES ANALYST 
An opportunity with a future with a leading 
Southeastern Life Insurance Company. Age 25 
to 40, college graduate, with at feast three years 
experience in Corporate and Municipal Bond 
and Stock investments for a life company. Fu 
porticulars as to qualification and expected 





GENERAL AGENCY WANTED 


Well established producer, age 31, with man- 
agement experience and excellent educational 
background desires general agency or super- 
visory opportunity with aggressive Life, Acci- 
dent and Health company. Now residing in 
southern California. Address Y-58, The National 
pagerotor Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














ACTUARY AVAILABLE 


Associate—Society of Actuaries. Seven Examina- 
tions passed. Age 26. Seven years insurance 
company experience. Seeks connection with 
insurance company or consulting actuarial or- 
ganization. Write Box Y-60, The National Under- 
writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 











salary. Address Box Y-31, National Underwriter 
<omeew. 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
, IMinois. 








MILITARY 
DISTRICT AGENTS 
Large logs! Reserve Stock Company licensed 
in over States—World-wide coverage—No 
exclusion clause—Iinsures enlisted personnel—Top 
Commissions—Reply with full personal history 
and photo—Our Agents know of this ad. Write 








BROKERAGE SUPV. WANTED 


for Chicago office of large eastern life com- 
pany. Better than average opportunity with 
salary and bonus arrangement. Give details of 
experience and personal background. Replies 
confidential. Address Y-55, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Box Y-48, The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. my 











of the closed-end investment trusts? 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, in their Investor’s Reader for 
Sept. 21, 1953, discuss the terrifc job 
that has been done by Atlas Corp. They 
point out that Atlas Corp. has made 
many profits and had a fat $26 million 
stashed away in cash and government 
bonds on June 30 versus less than $9 
million in December, or 38% of its as- 
sets. 

Now, let’s see what is going on. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times Feb. 
27, 1953, the asset value of Atlas Corp. 
reached a new high of $39.38 a com- 
mon share at the end of 1952. That 
compared with $37.33 a share on Dec. 
31, 1951. Now we've learned earlier 
that you pay a premium to buy Well- 
ington Fund of some $2.30 a share over 
the asset value. Then certainly Atlas 
Corp. with an asset value of $39.38 a 
share should also command a premium 
—but does it? 

At no time during the year 1953 has 
Atlas Corp. stock sold higher than 
$30.50 a share. At the present time it 
is selling for $29.50 or $10 a share less 
than its asset value, or over 25% less 
than its assets, while Wellington Fund 
currently sells its stock to the public 
for 8.1% more than its asset value. 
That is actually a 25% negative value 


—. 


for management of a closed-end trust 
rather than an 8.1% premium for man. 
agement of an open-end mutual fund, 

One additional little quirk—the cog 
of operating:a mutual fund per year js 
1% of its net asset value. One per cent 
sounds like an innocuous figure but 
let’s see. The average return on securi-. 
ties listed on the New York Stock Ex. 
change is around 6%—maybe a little 
better some years, a little lower ip 
others, but the average is 6%. Thus 
1% of asset value is equivalent to one. 
sixth of total income as cost of man. 
agement. So the cost of managing the 
fund is about 16% cents for each dollar 
of intake. 

Is it possible that the individual 
could manage his portfolio himself 
much better? Well, let’s see. In Merril] 
Lynch’s Investor’s Reader dated Novy, 
2, 1953, we find a University of Michi. 
gan study on picking common stocks at 
random. This is what they did: They 
took an arbitrary date—Jan. 15 of each 
year—and they said that a man would 
invest $1,000 each year in each stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that traded a million shares in the year 
1936. 


Now, obviously no one investor is 
going to be able to invest $92,000 a 


how do YOU measure 


ox 
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BIGNESS? 


A life insurance company must be big enough to 
enjoy the economic advantages of bigness. Right? It 
must be big enough to have a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks, be a factor in the investment market 
and employ topflight investment, medical, underwriting, 
and actuarial talent. In this respect American United 


IS big.* 


To a good underwriter or general agent, however, 
there are other measures of bigness: the willingness of 


the home office to solve individual problems . 


. . help 


with questions on business insurance, estate planning, 
and employee benefit plans; having the facilities to assist 
with practical sales training methods and the ability to 


produce unique and usable 


sales tools—both for the 


beginner who starts by selling a “package,” and for the 
advanced underwriter who looks for occasional technical 
assistance. American United is big in THIS respect, too. 


* Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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end trus} year. So the Merrill Lynch people 
n for man. | have divided the $92,000 by 30 to bring 
1tual fund | down the investment to a reasonable 





<—the cog | $3,065 annually. However, the princi- ae 

per year j Je is exactly the same whether you 

1e A. oad as 1,000 shares of each stock or 100 N wate), AL 

figure b shares or a smaller number except 

on cova that there is a slight additional charge LI or ot ND 
Stock Ex. | for odd lots. iNet 

be a little In this setup they took the cats and INSURANCE 
lower jp | the dogs. For example there are stocks COMPANY 
6%. Thus | like Avco, which is selling about 5% SHIELDS 

nt to one. | today, Boeing Airplane, Chrysler, Gra- YOU 


t of man. | ham-Paige, selling at $1.25, Sears Roe- 
1aging the | buck, Sparks-Withington selling at 
ach dollar | 5%, Texas Pacific Coal, and Wilson & 


Co. now selling at 9. So you could 
individual have bought good stocks and bad stocks I I ] M RE I H AN FIG IRES 





> himself then. You had the run of the mill. You 
In Merri] had the stocks that were certainly the 
most speculative because they were 





ot Maa the favorites in 1936. . 
“stock; | They, theoretically, bought these The year-end figures have all been published and 
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swung wide (e) e 

15 of each | Mears. But the odd part of it is that most everybody reported new highs. We had some 
ach onal the Dow-Jones averages in 1937 were ‘ 

almost precisely at the same point as Pt ’ 
Bean) Wt tees: Gutesecnes ene on pretty big figures ourselves, with our best year’s growth 
1 the year | appreciation of 7%—a difference too ‘ 

small to affect the result appreciably. In 1953. 
— is They selected Jan. 15 as an arbitrary 
ee ee es ce oe ee But the most valuable asset of all doesn’t appear 


retical investment and they found that 


the value of the securities purchased in the statement. 
each year would have appreciated 








1,288,000 92,000 for 14 . 
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un esults Ww i i i esa 1 e e e 
Fund Resul new high in 1953 in sales and service. They are headed 
Yet the D J back be 
to the ee anh on sae pte = for another great year in 1954. 


oretical start and, oddly enough, mu- 
tual funds didn’t show any kind of a 
gain like that during the same period 
of time. Otherwise Wellington would 

be selling around $30 a share today. THE NATIONAL LIFE 


Well, the professors didn’t believe the 


figures when they saw them, so they ° d 
figured maybe because they used the and Acci ent Insur ance Company 
entire 92 stocks they got a break, so N h ‘Il T 
they did this. asnville enn. 

wey started to take every other Edwin W. Craig Eldon Stevenson, Jr 
stock in the list of 92, to see how it are 2 ’ ‘ 
works if you take the first, third, fifth Chairman President 





—yet the results came out the same. 
Then they took every third stock, every 
fourth stock, every fifth stock, every 
sixth stock, every seventh stock and so 
on and it was not until they got to 
every 10th stock that they would have 
shown a return low enough to be com- 
parable to that which the average mu- 
tual fund had over the same period of 
time. 

In other words it was one chance in 
10 that you’d do only as well as the 
mutual fund all by yourself if you 
followed this system. All you had to do 
was to pick blindly. Yet, the funds 
ask you to pay 8.1% for management, 
plus 1% a year. You can get good man- 
agement of an investment trust at a 
25% discount in the case of Atlas Corp. 
and lesser discounts in the case of 
General American Investors and Leh- 
man Corp. 

All right, let’s go on. We find in Bus- 
iness Week Feb. 9, 1952, an article on 
the open-end investment trust 1940- 
1951 which shows that they have in- 
creased in size by the leap-frog meth- 
od. The heading says “Super Year for 
Open-End Funds”. Well, the same pub- 
lication—Business Week Oct. 31, 1953, 
headlines “How the 1953 Bear Market 
Has Hit the Investment Trusts” and 
“First Setback for the Open-End 
(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) en en een JO asa _ mew 
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(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
Funds.” I see they call them investment 
trusts again. 

The first interruption to the bull 
market and the investment trusts have 
a setback—losses—losses and red fig- 
ures. The trade’s own figures show 
that April to September 1953 were in 
many ways the worst six months the 
firms have experienced for quite a 
while. You can see it clearly in charts 
based on figures from the National 
Assn. of Investment Companies. 

Let’s see what else. You can find 
some trusts whose shares could be 
cashed in today for just about their 
1952 year-end value. Isn’t it funny 
that we read in the daily papers that 


the quality issues have been making 
new highs continually on the stock Ex- 
change despite the 1953 bear market, 
namely Firestone, General Electric, 
Dupont, Westinghouse? Those are the 
stocks that the trusts tell you they in- 
vest in. Only a few of them have man- 
aged to come out even in 1953 and yet 
they generally invest in quality issues 
which have done well. And they have 
to pay for management to pick the 
good ones! 

But what else does it say in the 
Oct. 31 Business Week? “Other invest- 
ment trusts show 1953 losses as high 
as 18.3% in asset values’—18.3% loss! 
The Dow Jones averages are at pre- 
cisely the same point today as they 


Mr. Life Underwriter: 


Your present life clients are natural 
prospects for disability insurance! 


your company doesn’t write disability coverages 


If ee ) ; ‘ ; 
and you're looking for non-can Sickness and Accident 


contracts that have been especially designed for the 


life underwriter 


If. 


you want to supplement your income by selling 
disability income policies without frills 


S & A contracts with a wide variety of benefit 


If. e 
combinations and many features such as—guaranteed 


renewable, participating, 


level premium, non-house- 


confining, and sickness coverage up to 10 years—would 
appeal to your clientele 


If. 


backed by America’s 


you'd like to be able to sell topnotch S 
fifth oldest life insurance com- 


& A plans 


pany, an organization with 110 years’ experience and 
insurance in force exceeding $114 billion 


Write to the Agency Division 


STATE: a LIFE 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Or Contact Your Nearest State Mutual General Agency 








were a year ago today. What price 
management! 

Mutual funds are really 10 years old. 
The mutual fund salesmen will tell 
you that they’ve been in existence since 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926. Sure they have 
been and I told you that, too, but 10 
years ago the assets of mutual invest- 
ment funds—the open-end type—ag- 
gregated about $448 million and there 
were about 296,000 holders of their 
shares. Today there are more than 1.1 
million shareholders of mutual invest- 
ment funds and they have aggregate 
assets in excess of $3 billion. 

You can’t compare the financial his- 
tory of a $448 million set-up with a 
$3 billion industry. The problems are 
different. You wouldn’t compare the 
investment problems of the insurance 
companies when they were smaller and 
the market gave them a return of bet- 
ter than 5%, with their investment 
problems in 1949, 1948, 1947 when 
they were huge and the average return 
on gilt edge investment went down 
near the 2% figure. The problems were 
different. 

So we’ve got an industry which has 
been growing by leaps and bounds be- 
cause of the stupidity of the public or 
the excellence of the salesmen of mu- 
tual funds, or both. 





Value of Management 





How to measure the value of man- 
agement? What are we paying 8.1% 
premium for? So that they’ll lose 18.3% 
of the assets? Well let’s see. Are they 
mutual? No life insurance company 
can use the word mutual in New York 
state unless it is truly a mutual or- 
ganization; as What Every Salesman 
Should Know About Mutual Invest- 
ment Funds, published by National 
Assn. of Security Dealers says: “Al- 
though reference is made to a ‘mutual’ 
investment fund or ‘mutual fund’, it 
is important to understand that the 
word ‘mutual’ does not apply to a mu- 
tual fund or investment company in 
the same sense as it applies to a mutual 
cooperative which is essentially a non- 
profit organization created by a group 
to perform a function for which they 
pay specific charges without any prof- 
it of the organization returned to them 
in the form of refunds... 

“The word ‘mutual’ as applied to 
the mutual fund or investment com- 
pany does not carry the same connota- 
tion as the word ‘mutual’ when ap- 
plied to a mutual savings bank which 
operates under state banking laws and 
regulations or the mutual insurance 
company which operates under state 
insurance laws and regulations.... 

“As applied to a mutual fund and 
mutual investment company, ‘mutual’ 
simply means the grouping together of 
the investments of a number of per- 
sons in a single fund in which they all 
participate proportionately”. 

Things to watch for in mutual funds: 
Note carefully the presentation by the 
salesman if you want to invest in them. 
Never buy a mutual fund during the 
month preceding the date it goes ex- 
dividend. If you do, then on the first 
dividend that you receive, you will be 
subject to income tax, whereas the 
dividend is actually a refund of your 
own money, because the price of the 
stock after a dividend date is going to 
reflect the payment of the dividend 
and you can then buy the stock for a 
lesser amount equivalent to the amount 
of the dividend and thus save income 
taxes. Has your mutual fund repre- 
sentative ever told you that? Or does 
he tell you about dollar-averaging, and 


buying every month during the year 
Don’t forget that if you dollar-average 
every month during the year, foy 
times during the year you're buyi 
the stock before it sells ex-divideng, 
If you want to dollar-average, and I'n 
not saying you should, you know, then 
only buy during eight months of the 
year, not 12, otherwise you’re going ty 
have an unnecessary income tax lig. 
bility. 

Sometimes we hear that a mutual 
fund is safe and secure. It is not as safe 
as government bonds because there 
nothing to guarantee it except the as. 
sets of the mutual fund itself. It is no} 
like an insurance annuity because yoy 
cannot get more from a mutual fund 
share than your own assets, whereas 
in an insurance annuity, those who live 
receive the benefits from the forfej- 
tures of those who die. 

It is a different principle. Let’s not 
confuse the two. A mutual fund is not 
a savings account because if you want 
to take your money out you’ve gota 
penalty, as we explained earlier, and 
any gain is fully taxable. Sometimes 
we hear that mutual fund dividends 
are assured. Once in a while they may 
say they are guaranteed and that the 
shares cannot decline in price. No m- 
tual fund shares are guaranteed as to 
dividends and no previous returns may 
be considered as the representation of 
future dividends. No mutual fund 
shares are guaranteed as to price, as 
prices of shares will change with the 
inevitable fluctuations in prices of the 
underlying securities. 





Life Dividends 





In our life insurance field we contin- 
ually state that any dividend illustra- 
tion is only an estimate of what future 
dividends may be, and are based on 
the current dividends, assuming that 
those current dividends are continued 
into the future. Dividends on life in- 
surance, however, have recently come 
off the bottom, they are closer to the 
very lowest dividends ever paid than 
to the highest. 

While it is true that estimated divi- 
dend figures of life insurance com- 
panies published in 1935 and 1936 
were not borne out in the future be- 
cause of the change in interest rates, 
today’s figures should prove conserv- 
ative in the light of rising interest 
rates. 

On the other hand, there may be a 
change in the yield from speculative 
securities. Then the alleged 5% or 6% 
return on mutual funds will not be 
there in the future. Common stocks 
have not always sold to yield high re- 
turns, they have sometimes sold to 
yield low returns. Yet you continual- 
ly see mutual funds sold on the basis 
of the asset value not on the basis of 
yield or income. 

Sometimes we hear that the man- 
agement of mutual funds follows the 
same investment principles that gov- 
ern the management of life insurance 
companies and university endowment 
funds. That’s not so. There are speci- 
fic restrictions governing the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. On the 
other hand, the investment company 
act of 1940 does not regulate the in- 
vestments of mutual funds or the se- 
curities they can acquire. 

All the investment company act does 
do is to require that the funds be reg- 
ulated at their inception—that there 
be sufficient capital to start them off 
and that they have a definite plan oF 
program as to what their investments 
are going to be, but the individual 
assets that they invest in are not re- 
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stricted by the investment company 
Te nstimes we hear that all mutual 
funds are subject to federal regula- 
tions. Well, if it wasn’t clear before, it 
should be clear now. The investmert 
company act of 1940 specifically pro- 
vides that such shares when registered 
have not been approved or disapprov- 
ed by the securities and exchange 
commission and that the said commuis- 
sion has not passed upon the accuracy 
or adequacy of the offering prospectus. 

We sometimes hear that the trust 
company acting as custodian or trustee 
is responsible for the portfolio securi- 
ties and cash assets of the fund. That 
is true, merely for their safekeeping, 
not for their value. Merely because 
mutual funds have grown in size from 
a small beginning is no guarantee zs 
to their safety. Because they are being 
pought by a new type of investor, the 
housewife, the young man, the home 
owner, who rarely or perhaps never 
invested in securities before—they 
cannot be the guide as to whether an 
investment is good or not. 





Wall Street’s Views 





The best guide as to whether in- 
vestments in mutual funds are good is 
—what does Wall Street think of them? 

Investment trust shares that are 

listed on recognized security exchang- 
es, such as Atlas Corp., are selling at 
a discount on the exchange of 25% of 
asset value. By the way, when you 
sell a share of stock of a closed-end 
fund, you don’t sell it to the fund it- 
self, you sell it on the open market 
to a willing buyer at your price, at 
an in-between price between your 
price and his price, or at his price. It 
is not one buyer and a million sellers, 
but it is a case of many buyers and 
many sellers and when you buy the 
stock, you buy it from another invest- 
or. 
New stock is not being issued all the 
time. If I entered a mutual fund when 
they bought U.S. Steel at 23, I put in 
the equivalent of $23 a share. To date 
we'll say that the mutual fund did not 
sell the U.S. Steel, as I had illustrated 
earlier, but they still have it and some 
Johnny-come-lately comes along and 
buys shares in the fund today. Since 
US. Steel is worth 371% today, he’s got 
to pay 371% plus 8%. The mutual fund 
would step out into the market and 
buy some U.S. Steel stock at 37%. 
Now they have stock at 23 and stock 
at 3744. Say the stock now goes up to 
40 and they sell the stock that was 
bought at 23. They make 17 points on 
those shares but the capital gain is 
now divided among all of us. The 
Johnny-come-lately shared in my cap- 
ital gain. 

On the other hand, if the market 
goes down from today’s price of 3742 
for U.S. Steel and goes back to 23, in- 
stead of my being even, at least, I now 
find I’m a partner in a 14% point loss, 
and I can’t even take advantage of it. 

Oh yes, my shares will be back to 
what they were before, but they will 
g0 down faster now than they went 
up because they’ve got more stock 
outstanding, so that the rate of going 
down will be more rapid than it was 
on the way up, when there was less 
Stock outstanding. 

: Mutual funds are supposed to be 
liquid. That seems to imply that the 
investor can get his money back at 
any time, at least in the amount that 
he put in. No—he can only get the 
asset value at the time he wishes to 
Sell. Now that is true with any secur- 
ity that you own that is listed, you can 
Sell it for what it is worth at the time. 


How different with life insurance. It 
states in a life insurance policy the 
cash value of that policy at every stage 
of the game, in dollars. It does not im- 
ply that if economic conditions be- 
come unsound you can’t get those dol- 
lars. You know in advance what you 
are paying for coverage and for in- 
vestment. You are not going to make 
a big profit in life insurance, but you 
are not going to have loss. So if it’s 
security you want, or liquidity you 
want, do mutual funds render it? 

If I bought Massachusetts Investors 
in 1928 at $28 a share and in 1932 I 
had to sell it for $7 a share, should I 
jump for joy and click my heels be- 
cause I only lost 75% of my investment 
whereas the average person in the 
stock market lost 80% of his invest- 
ment? There may be pleasure in being 
in the company of losers, but I’d like 
to be in the company of people who at 
least come out even, and I can do that 
with life insurance. 

Again I reiterate that a mutual fund 
is not a short-term investment. It’s a 
long-term affair and there have been 
years when substantial declines have 
taken place in mutual funds. Usually 
we find that a man needs money when 
the economic picture changes. When 
things are booming, he doesn’t need 
his cash. That is when mutual funds 
will be either near the price paid or 
maybe even in excess of the price paid. 
But when he needs his cash, that is 
apt to be a period when the mutual 
fund is low in price, so when he has 
to sell he’s got his loss. 

Only when he didn’t have to sell 
the shares, he could have sold them 
around the price paid. As we noticed 
in our earlier illustrations, Welling- 
ton Fund had a $19.58 asset value per 
share on June 30, 1953; $19.56 a share 
asset value Sept. 30, 1953. But let 
there be a prolonged decline in the 
stock market and I need my cash, then 
Wellington Fund won’t be selling at 
$19.56 any more. 





Dollar Averaging 





Dollar-averaging! Well, dollar-av- 
eraging is a fine thing. Dollar-aver- 
aging means this: You put aside a 
specific amount of money, regularly, 
consistently on a specific date each 
month or each quarter and you buy 
mutual funds on that specific date. 
Let’s say you were going to put in 
$400 each year into mutual funds, and 
say that the mutual fund you select is 
selling today at $20 a share. That 
means that $400 today gives you 20 
shares. If next year the mutual fund 
appreciates in value to $25 a share, 
you get 16 shares for the $400 invest- 
ment at that time. If it depreciates in 
value down to $15 a share, you’d get 
27 shares. So in dollar-averaging you 
merely put in the same amount of 
money, getting more or less shares 
depending upon the price. 

Sometimes the salesman of the mu- 
tual fund tells you that his fund is the 
good fund, the other funds are the 
ones I’ve been talking about, always 
pointing out that his fund is different. 
Or, this does not apply to the XYZ fund 
even though it does apply to Welling- 
ton or Massachusetts Investors or any 
one of the others that can be found 
listed each day in the newspapers un- 
der the listing “Over the Counter Se- 
curities.” You can’t judge one mutual 
against another unless you know the 
purpose of the fund. 

Some funds invest in government 
bonds and high grade railroads. Other 
funds invest in cheaper grade rails. 
Other funds invest only in common 
stocks; some invest in oils; some in 


motors; some in airplanes; some in 
non-dividend-paying stocks; some 
only in dividend-paying stocks. You 
have to compare equals. You have to 
know the purpose of the fund and get 
a comparable fund to compare it with. 
You can’t compare apples and oranges 
even though they are both fruit—be- 
cause they are different, and if you 
don’t believe it try to bite an orange 
the same way you would bite an apple. 

In summation, I would say that for 
the average family an investment port- 
folio consisting of the maximum life 
insurance that the breadwinner can 
buy consonant with his objectives 
should be his first consideration. After 
he has taken care of his family needs 
as well as his own needs for retire- 
ment purposes, and wishes to invest 
in speculative securities such as mu- 
tual funds, then he should consider 
outright purchases of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange that 
have paid dividends for a period of 
years—sound companies that fluctuate 
in price but at least he will have con- 
trol over their sale. 

He doesn’t have to buy in 100-share 
lots; he doesn’t have to buy 50-share 
lots; he can buy 10-share lots, 15- 
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QUALITY 
INSPIRES 
CONFIDENCE 


Quality is the one word that describes the GUARDIAN 
guaranteed renewable disability contracts. 


They are NON-CANCELLABLE by the company 
and GUARANTEED RENEWABLE to age 65... 
they provide for annual dividends, reducing premium 
outlay ... they provide non-aggregate indemnity, do 
not require house confinement, provide lifetime acci- 
dent benefits if disability occurs before age 65... 
benefits are increased 10% if premiums are paid 
annually, 5% if paid semi-annually. 


And the same quality is built into our commercial 
Accident and Health policies and our Hospital Ex- 


Here are contracts you can offer with confidence. 
Ask your nearest GUARDIAN manager for complete 


LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


# GUARDIAN 
Ge Shaurance Copary OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 


share lots, 20-share lots, and when he 
gets a_ well-rounded portfolio, he 
should be able to do as well as the 
University of Michigan study showed, 
Investor’s Reader Nov. 2, 1953. And 
even if he doesn’t do as well, I do not 
believe he will do as badly as the m.- 
tual funds did during the year 1953, 
when the best of them apparently 
broke even and the worst had a dim- 
inution in the asset value behind each 
share of better than 18%. 


Name Walker, Buhr at St. Louis 

Two appointments to the staff of the 
St. Louis agencies have been made by 
General American Life, Woodruff W. 
Walker becoming supervisor of salary 
savings and Henry E. Buhr brokerage 
supervisor. 

An air force veteran, Mr. Walker has 
been brokerage supervisor of the St. 
Louis agencies since 1950 and before 
that for two years was with Equitable 
Life of Iowa. Mr. Buhr for 14 years 
was with Metropolitan Life, most re- 
cently as assistant manager at St. 
Louis. 








e Robert H. Strain, Jr., has joined Ply- 
mouth Life of Austin as comptroller. 
He formerly was with Pilgrim Life 
of Fort Worth. 
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. ae stile pany. Insurance in force as of December 
31, 1953 totaled $321,805,003. New business 
amounted to $63,134,269. 


sd The average size ordinary policy exceeded 
;. $6,000, a new company high. The average 

fl premium also was larger. Favorable con- 
/ tracts in a broad line, including life, an- 
a oe nuities, accident and sickness and hospitali- 
ctl zation, plus unexcelled service to agents and 
policyowners alike, have assisted Atlantic’s 
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resenting the bulk of the business. In 
1950 these companies were 5% below 
the 1949 level, in 1951 17% off, and in 
1952 back to 5% below 1949. Thus 
1953 was in marked contrast to the 
three previous years in number of 
agents recruited. 

Improved and more liberal compen- 
sation plans were introduced by a 
number of companies and in the last 
three quarters of the year many of 
the companies subject to New York’s 
expense limit law were helped by the 
liberalizations enacted at the 1953 leg- 
islative session. These developments 
additionally stimulated recruiting ac- 
tivity. 


ALC-LIA Views on 
Social Security Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
amended to abolish or at least prevent 
increase in the present $255 maximum 
lump sum death payment, to substitute 
the word “security” for the word “in- 
surance” in OASI laws and literature, 
to place the initiative for social secur- 
ity studies firmly in the hands of con- 
gress, and to establish an automatic 
tax rate formula devised to maintain 
the OASI fund over the years at about 
its present level. 

Pointing out that calling OASI “in- 
surance” leads to confusion in the pub- 
lic mind, Mr. Call pointed out that “‘in- 
surance” connotes concepts of individ- 
ual equity going far beyond the con- 
cepts on which OASI is based. It has 
led, for example, to the erroneous no- 
tion that the work clause should be 
abolished because it “deprives people 
of insurance benefits they have paid 
for.” 

The NALU statement likewise sug- 
gested the elimination of the word “in- 
surance” in connection with OASI and 
went even further than ALC-LIA on 
cutting out the lump sum death pay- 
ment, calling it ‘not only perhaps the 
most direct but also the most unneces- 
sary foray by the federal government 
into a field already adequately served 
by private enterprise.” NALU favors 
a pay-as-you-go basis, with a reserve 
sufficient to meet only underestimated 
costs or a few years of unfavorable ex- 
perience such as might result from 
temporary periods of widespread un- 
employment. 

NALWU proposed that OASI benefits 
be considered taxable income. Double 
exemptions for persons 65 and older 
would mean retired aged persons 
wholly dependent on OASI benefits 
would pay no federal income tax, yet 
retired beneficiaries having income in 
addition to OASI benefits would be 
required to pay taxes on this com- 
bined income. 

NALWU believes that “the payment of 
substantial federal benefits to persons 
of affluence is incompatible with the 
purposes of a social benefit program 





posal for applying the 55% factor to 
the first $110 of average monthly 
wages rather than the present $100 fig- 
ure, since reasonable benefit increases 
can be made without exceeding the 
$100 figure. He favors keeping the re. 
serve fund about where it now is. 





Pan-American Has 
$20 Million Month 


Pan-American’s submitted business 
for March, which was also president's 
month, totaled a record $20 million, of 
which $2,700,000 was written by the 
Louisiana agency, headed by Miss B, 
B. Macfarlane and Fisher E. Simmons, 
Jr. 

President Crawford H. Ellis paid 
tribute to the field men for this record 
as an indication of their ability and 
determination. 





Pacific Mutual Reviews 


10 Years of Large Gains 


: Pacific Mutual Life has combined 
its 1953 policyholders report with a 
presentation showing significant com- 
rer developments from 1943 through 

Insurance in force at the end of 
1953 of $1.5 billion compared with $1,- 
365,000,000 at the end of the previous 
year and is substantially more than 
double the figure of a decade ago. 

Assets of $464,863,000 exceeded the 
1952 figure by $24,680,000. The rate 
of earnings on investments was the 
highest for any year during the dec- 
ade—3.41% after taxes. Capital and 
surplus totaled $16,155,000, with in- 
vestment reserves of $6,970,000. Com- 
parable figures 10 years ago were $8,- 
913,000 capital and surplus, and $1,- 
102,000 investment reserve. 

Group insurance, the subject of full 
scale expansion by Pacific Mutual in 
1949, now represents well in excess 
$454 million of the total in force 
amount. Group A&H premium income 
of $16 million was 62% of the com- 
pany’s A&H total. 

As of March 31, the company re- 
stored policy benefits under non-can- 
cellable income disability contracts, an 
additional 12%. An appropriation of 
$4,118,366 was made from corporate 
surplus for this purpose. This brings to- 
tal restoration, provided for under an 
agreement made in 1936, to 62% at 
a cost of approximately $18 million. 





e Homesteaders Life of Iowa had a 
36% new business gain last month over 
that of March, 1953. For the first quar- 
ter, sales are up 17%. The H. Baird 
Whitaker agency at Denver led all 
agencies, and George J. Gaynor, Los 
Angeles, was the leading producer. 





e Great-West Life has named Harry 
M. Barkley group supervisor at De- 
troit. He started in group insurance 
in 1949. 
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Miami Court Asks Data 
in Bankers L.&C. Suit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
Sammons, applied to the U.S. court 
of appeals at New Orleans. The appeal 
was denied, but the court in Miami 
extended the deadline for producing 
the documents to April 19. The depo- 
sitions mentioning the letters which 
Bradley allegedly wrote to Sammons 
nave been filed as part of the record 
poth at Miami and_New Orleans. 

Existence of the Bradley letters, Mr. 
Short said, “was neither acknowledged 
nor denied during the taking of the 
depositions, but in the words of coun- 
sel for Reserve ‘it is obvious that the 
alleged memorandum (Bradley’s let- 
ter) falls within the classification of 
those we have stated we will not pro- 
duce. The reasons for the non-produc- 
tion in my instructions to the witness 
not to answer will be made at the 
time effort is made to require us to 

uce’.” ; ; 
ge or al Judge Holland at Miami 
ruled that Barry, as an incorporator, 
director and secretary for Reserve, 
was not privileged as an attorney to 
not reveal the contents of the docu- 
ment. Later an application for manda- 
mus on this issue was denied to Reserve 
in New Orleans, affirming the lower 


court. 


Earlier in various depositions, Mr. 
Short said “documents were produced 
and identified showing that Reserve 
in April, 1951, paid $1,525, or all but 
$2.50 of the total cost for a Chevrolet 
car purchased by John Taylor, Cra- 
vey’s son-in-law, and a member of the 
insurance department, on a Reserve 
fleet order. The sum of $1,025 was paid 
back in July,1951, with the balance 
paid in March, 1952. Barry also testi- 
fied that no note was executed by 
Taylor, and that in Reserve’s annual 
report at the end of 1951, the $500 
still owing was carried with other 
items under the heading of unreim- 
bursed travel expense advances. Other 
documents were introduced and ident- 
ified to show that Reserve had made an 
$11,500 mortgage loan on a_ house 
purchased in 1951 by Ralph Cadle, 
chief investigator of Cravey’s depart- 
ment, which he had purchased at that 
time for $11,000.” 

Three letters were read into Charles 
A. Sammons’ deposition covering a 
trip by Bradley to Atlanta where he 
arrived about July 24, 1951, Mr. Short 
said. This was four days after renewal 
of Bankers’ license had been refused 
and before Cravey sent a letter to 152 
Rankers’ agents in Georgia telling 
them that Bankers was not authorized 
to do business in Georgia and remind- 
ing them of the penalties of doing 
business on behalf of unauthorized 
insurance companies. 


Highlights of the three letters, each 
addressed to “Dear Charlie”, as con- 
tained in the official records follow: 

First letter: “Had dinner with Ralph 
Cadle at his home Thursday night. 
We discussed at length all matters 
pertaining to this subject and made 
some definite plans as to procedure.” 
Mentioned are enclosure of Cravey’s 
letter to Bankers’ agents, copy of let- 
ler from Cravey to John MacArthur. 
president of Bankers, photostat of 
copy of petition for temporary in- 
Junction filed by Bankers. 

Second letter: “The person here 
who furnished me with the items sent 
to you with my memo last Saturday 
night desires these documents re- 
turned to him. The letter I sent you 
addressed to all Bankers’ agents did 
not go out on Monday of last week as 
planned. It was mailed to all agents 
Wednesday. We found the men very 
reluctant to make a change. It was 
felt that when they received the shock 
treatment consisting of the commis- 
Sloner’s letter, they would almost fall 
into our laps. Visited Cravey at his 

Sunday morning. The commis- 


sioner reiterated his overall plans to 
keep Bankers out of the state, to 
throw all of the Bankers’ agents and 
business our way. His exact statement 
was, ‘even if MacArthur beats me in 
court, which I don’t think he will do, 
I do not want him to have 15 cents 
worth of business left in the state.’ 
The commissioner stated that he 
wanted no consideration or any part 
whatever in this deal. However, Char- 
lie, every good thing has a ‘gimmick.’ 
Commissioner Cravey desires to rent 
us space that he controls for our use 
in setting up the regional executive 
office. Mr. Cravey took me to the 
Ginn building.” (Description of build- 
ing and bargaining on rent follows.) 
“Mr. Cravey seems to find it difficult 
to understand that I do not run all the 
affairs of the company. He seemed to 
think I should be able to make a deal 
with him right on the spot. I made it 
crystal clear to the commissioner and 
his son-in-law, John Taylor, that this 
matter was in your hands for handling 
and that I had nothing whatever to do 
with it. They are waiting on a reply 
from you.” 


Third letter: Said Bankers contin- 
ued to do business evidently after 
Cravey’s letter to agents and tried to 
hold onto agents. “In spite of this, we 
were successful in getting the entire 
Columbus, Ga., and Savannah, Ga., 
sales organizations. We put the Colum- 
bus men to work for Reserve and the 
Savannah men to work for George 
Washington Life Ins. Co. We also tied 
up the small sales force at Augusta, 
Ga., for Reserve. Then we got a scat- 
tering of the Atlanta agents. I don’t 
think I have ever talked as much or 
as long as I did in Georgia. All this 
was interspersed with very frequent 
conversations with members of the 
Georgia insurance department. Tues- 
day, July 24, I was assured by the 
commissioner that he would temporar- 
ily set aside the Georgia directive pre- 
venting an agent from leaving one 
company and going with another in 
the same territory within 90 days. The 
following Monday the commissioner 
told me he had concluded this was a 
dangerous move on his part. With the 
assistance of John Taylor and Ralph 
Cadle, we were successful in impres- 
sing the commissioner with the fact 
that these men were not leaving the 
company, but the company had left 
them—that they should not be de- 
prived of the means of livelihood for 
three months. The commissioner felt 
to be on the safe side he should take 
the matter up with the attorney gener- 
al. He did that and the attorney gen- 
eral orally assured the commissioner 
that he thought he could proceed with 
our plans in safety. When I left Geor- 
gia we had roughly about 50% of the 
Bankers’ agents in our camp. I learned 
both from Georgia and Florida insur- 
ance departments that the South Caro- 
lina insurance commissioner has writ- 
ten a letter to MacArthur demanding 
the same information, and a little more, 
than was demanded by Cravey.” 





Weintraub, Welton Pru 


Managers at Pittsburgh 


Prudential has appointed Milton 
Weintraub as manager of its new agen- 
cy at Pittsburgh and Harry W. Welton 
as manager of its existing agency 
there. A professional baseball player 
and club owner before he joined the 
company in 1949, Mr. Weintraub has 
been assistant manager at Brooklyn. 
He is an air force veteran. Mr. Welton 
has been in the business in Pittsburgh 
for seven years, joining Prudential 
after serving as manager there for 
Connecticut General Life. An army 
veteran, he has been chairman of 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Assn.’s 
annual sales congress and president of 
the Pittsburgh supervisors club. Her- 
bert H. Linn, associate manager who 
was temporarily in charge of the agen- 
cy, will continue there under Mr. 
Welton. 
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Viewpoints on NALU 
Headquarters Aired 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
board is seeking the preference and 
guidance of the local and state associ- 
ations and is withholding any action 
until such preference and guidance is 
expressed. 

You are at liberty to make your pref- 
erence known in any form you see fit, 
but for your convenience we have pre- 
pared a ballot which you may use if 
you think it serves your purpose. We 
recognize that local pride will suggest 
to some of you locations other than 
those suggested by the location com- 
mittee, but in view of the fact that 
the location committee has twice rec- 
ommended consideration of only three 
cities we suggest that you confine your 
votes and preferences to one of the 
three locations. The important thing 
is to get your reaction, and your 
prompt and serious attention to the 
matter will be of great assistance to the 
location committee and the board. 


LOCATION REPORT 


Following is the report of the loca- 
tion committee to the board of trustees. 
Chairman is Charles E. Cleeton, Occi- 
dental of California, Los Angeles, 
other members being Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life, New York City; Herbert 
A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas 
City; Grant Taggart, California-West- 
ern States, Cowley, Wyo.; and John D. 














when you 
see 
this sign.... 


Marsh, Lincoln National Life, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

When the board of trustees of NALU 
established the location committee for 
the purpose of recommending to the 
board the location of the future home 
of NALU, they appointed what we 
firmly believe to be one of the most 
important committees ever established 
by this group. 

We make this statement because we 
realize that an error in judgment in 
the selection of a location could result 
in loss of prestige as well as a monetary 
loss of very serious proportions. As we 
have worked together for two years 
we have come to realize more and more 
that our recommendations to you can 
greatly affect the operations of this as- 
sociation for many years to come. Let 
none of us presume otherwise and, 
after you have received our recom- 
mendations, we feel confident that you 
will exercise the same objective ap- 
proach that we have attempted to use 
throughout our deliberations. 

When the board reappointed this 
committee following the Cleveland 
convention you instructed us to recon- 
sider the entire location problem. This 
we have done as carefully as possible. 
Not only have we reviewed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the pre- 
vious 16 cities that offered invitations 
to NALU, but during the past few 
months we have carefully examined 
other locations. As an example, we 
spent considerable time in our deliber- 
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future. They’re ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 
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ations yesterday in considering the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which was not previously 
considered by the committee. 

In addition, the committee during 
the past few months has obtained 
35 mm. slides and pictures of various 
sites in the three previously recom- 
mended areas in order that we could 
more carefully consider our former 
recommendations to this board. We 
have reviewed these slides and pictures 
carefully and they are available for 
your use if you desire to see them. We 
have obtained disinterested appraisals 
of specifically proposed sites and build- 
ings in various localities. 

In short, we have done everything 
possible to be sure that our recom- 
mendations to you are not only fair but 
sound. We have attempted to make our 
recommendations to you solely on what 
we feel is in the best long-range inter- 
est of NALU. No aspect of the question 
has been neglected. In general, of 
course, we have kept in mind three 
considerations. First, what location will 
best serve the needs of the total mem- 
bership. Second, is the location accessi- 
ble for the easy and efficient operation 
of all the functions of the Association, 
and, third, is the location easily ac- 
cessible to those related agencies with 
whom we have a close working rela- 
tionship. 

Again we feel it is our duty to re- 
mind the board that the subject for 
discussion and consideration is loca- 
tion and not site. A bargain or even a 
gift of ground to NALU might, when 
improved with a building, prove to be 
the most expensive long-term invest- 
ment we could make if located in the 
wrong area. We believe that once a 
city is determined upon, a site is a 
matter of detail. After reconsideration 
and examination of all of the aspects 
of the problem your committee makes 
in this report specific recommendations 
as to the location of the NALU head- 
quarters, as compared with the previ- 
ous report which indicated no prefer- 
ence on the part of the committee. 

These specific recommendations will 
be given to you after we have first 
reiterated the advantages of the three 
locations which were considered as the 
final possible locations of NALU head- 
quarters. We herewith restate what we 
see to be the individual advantages of 
each of the three cities which should 
be considered as a location for NALU 
headquarters. 


Advantages of Washington, D. C., Area 


1. Provides the best base for legisla- 
tive matters which so vitally affect 
the sale of life insurance, not only fed- 
eral, but in many cases local, because 
of the influence with state legislators 
of men stationed in Washington. 

2. “Our nation’s capitol” and as such, 
known and revered by all our mem- 
bers. An appropriate city for a “me- 
morial building.” 

3. Offers a favorable personnel mar- 
ket. 

4. Superior transportation facilities— 
both to and from Washington and 
within the city. 

5. Near New York—four hours by 
train, one hour flying time. 

6. More than 1,100 national trade 
associations now located in Washing- 
ton. 

7. Affords an opportunity for all 
headquarters personnel to know in- 
fluential persons—significant in legis- 
lation and also in dealing with bureau 
and departmental rulings. 

8. Washington is an address which 
will inspire pride and satisfaction in 


the minds of our members. 

9. Washington apparently will offe 
building sites within our means, not 
too far from mid-city, and to this ex. 
tent it offers the advantages of a city 
location (i.e., a cab ride from the raijj. 
road station or the airport) with the 
advantages of residential or suburban 
location. 

10. Affords good living conditions 
for personnel, conveniently located tp 
their jobs. 

11. Makes unnecessary a _ separate 
Washington office and representative 
otherwise a “must” and an expensive 
one. 

12. Officials of ALC and LIAA now 
permanently reside and have offices jp 
Washington. 

13. Finest research facilities for the 
use of our headquarters staff. 

14. Favorable zoning. 


Advantages of New York City Area 

1. It offers and permits a two-way 
relationship between NALU and LIAA, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, ete, 
and between our personnel and theirs, 

2. No disruption of present person. 
nel. 

3. Minimum costs incident to moy- 
ing; no cost for moving personnel. 

4. No hazard of losing LUTC asa ten. 
ant and close associate. They have in- 
dicated their preference for New York. 

5. NALU should be close to New 
York state association and the New 
York City association, particularly be- 
cause of the prime importance of in- 
surance legislation in the state. (We 
should remember that in many re 
spects, insurance legislation in New 
York state is virtually national legisla- 
tion.) 

6. New York is served from all parts 
of the nation by the finest of transpor- 
tation, and is probably visited by more 
of our members than any other one 
city, therefore offering an opportunity 
for more of our members to visit head- 
quarters. 

7. New York has a superb city and 
suburban transportation system, a mat- 
ter of interest to our visitors and of 
major importance to the maintenance 
of an adequate staff. 

8. New York certainly now is, and 
probably will continue to be, the capi- 
tal of world finance. 

9. New York is the location of num- 
erous committee meetings which NA- 
LU and LUTC staffs do and must at- 
tend. 

10. It is the traditional home of 
NALU, where we have lived for 6 
years; and it is an address which gives 
a feeling of pride to a great many of 
our members. 

11. Gives access to many great home 
offices, a number within the New York 
area and many others nearby. 

12. A committee of the New York 
City association has made a close study 
of sites that are available in that area. 


Advantages of Chicago Area 

1. Geographically central. 

2. “Grass roots” appeal. 

3. Second largest city of the nation. 

4. World’s finest transportation cen- 
ter—air, rail or highway. 

5. Attractive sites available, espe- 
cially in attractive northern suburbs, 
e.g., Evanston. 

6. Many members visit the city each 
year. 

7. Home of ALC, and of a number 
of good life company home offices. 

8. Near the population center of the 
United States and of our membership. 

9. Approximately equal mail delivery 
time to all points in the United States. 
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10. A life insurance meeting and con- 
vention center. 

At the last mid-year meeting the 
committee recommended three cities 
and attempted to be impartial as to 
any one of these cities, yet at that 
poard meeting it became quite evident 
that the committee was divided and 
without a majority opinion. 

We feel that the most important 
service we can render to this board is 
to make a specific recommendation. By 
majority vote the committee recom- 
mends Washington, D. C. Our second 
choice is New York and our third 
choice is Chicago. 

In conclusion, the location commit- 
tee has worked for two long years on 
pehalf of NALU and must of necessity 
continue to work in order to pick a 
site once you have chosen the location. 
We must impress upon you that the 
decision you make today should be 
conclusive and final. 

In short, we must present a united 
front to our membership, close ranks 
and go forward. 


To that end, we suggest that this 
board reaffirm the authority previous- 
ly authorizing the committee to pro- 
ceed with the selection and purchase 
of a site or building in the locality of 
your choice. 

P. S. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, reference to the 
New York area and the Chicago area 
means that we do not wish to restrict 
our recommendations to the city prop- 
er, but to include the suburban areas 
as well. 





Drawbacks in U.S. 


Reinsurance: Bohlinger 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
to stimulate the activities of private 
insurers. 


The government fund is designed to 
be self-supporting. That would avoid 
subsidization. But to the extent the 
plan is self-supporting it will probably 
be ineffective because insurers are un- 
likely to enter the program. They are 
unlikely to participate unless they can 
see some advantage accruing to their 
operations as a result of participation. 
It is also unlikely the government can 
perform the reinsurance function more 
effectively than a private reinsurer. 


Operation of the program on a self- 
supporting basis, when coupled with 
the provision in the bill that the gov- 
ernment may provide the reinsurance 
facilities only where they are not avail- 
able from private sources, makes it 
doubtful that the plan will be utilized. 


The purpose of the program is to 
extend coverage to groups not now 
adequately insured, including persons 
over 65, low income groups, the farm 
population, those with pre-existing dis- 
abilities, and those in geographical 
areas not adequately served by private 
insurers, 


If these groups could be covered on 
a self-supporting basis, it is probable 
that private insurers would already 
have sought out these markets. The 
fact they have not done so indicates 
that they have doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of these coverages. If the govern- 
ment program is successful in encour- 
aging carriers to experiment in new 
and untried fields, especially in those 
where there may be some question in 
the minds of underwriters as to the 
wisdom of doing so, it is probable that 
certain companies will experiment un- 
wisely and incur losses which the gov- 
ernment will be asked to share. On the 
other hand, the companies that are 


more fortunate or wiser in their un- 
derwriting and do not sustain losses 
will soon discover that they can get 
along without government assistance. 
Thus, the government program will 
find itself only reinsuring plans which 
develop adverse loss ratios, thereby de- 
stroying the aim of a self-supporting 
program. 

The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Weltare is given wide discretion 1n 
fixing reimsurance rates. While the bill 
provides that actuarial principles are 
lo be employed, there is the further 
provision that due regard shall be giv- 
en the objective of stimulating and en- 
couraging pians to provide coverage. 
‘The latter requirement could lead to 
establisnment of inaaequate reinsur- 
ance rates. As the bill is drawn, to the 
extent the program is seif-supporting 
it wil not pe utilizea and to tne ex- 
vent tnat it is effective it may require a 
subsidy, he declared. 


Tne bill attempts to retain undis- 
turbed present state reguiation of in- 
surance. Tne government 1s to utilize 
Stale insurance departments to super- 
vise participating insurers and certify 
compuance witn tne requirements of 
ine reinsurance program. But the dis- 
cretion leit to the Secretary ot Health, 
etc., in deciding to what extent these 
departments snail be utilized is rather 
pbroaa. ‘ne bilil provides that the de- 
termination oI state agencies on cer- 
tain Matters may be accepted by tne 
secretary as conciusive. However, tne 
secretary may, if he wishes, retuse to 
accept such determination and depend 
instead upon independent findings 
made by a staft of federal insurance 
examiners. If this should occur, it 
might lead to federal supervision and 
regulation of the participating insurers 
and the destruction of the professed 
aim of public law 1%. 





Secretary Sets Standards 





The secretary would prescribe by 
regulation the standards _ insurers 
would be expected to meet. The dis- 
cretion vested in the secretary is very 
broad. Whether or not this discretion 
is exercised wisely would to a large 
extent determine whether or not the 
program would succeed. 


Companies should be encouraged to 
experiment in new areas, he said, and 
their policies should meet certain 
standards while doing so. Any stand- 
ards promulgated by the secretary 
would not be applicable to companies 
not participating in the program nor 
would they be imposed as to coverages 
not included in the program. However, 
the mere existence of standards could 
be a constructive force in the public 
interest. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the promulgation of standards in itself 
constitutes regulation and should be 
approached with caution. 

The bill embodies the principle of 
coinsurance in determining the pro- 
portion of the losses of any plan which 
the government fund will bear. This is 
desirable since it will act as a deter- 
rent to rash experimentation. The pro- 
posal that the fund reinsure 75% of 
insurers’ excess losses should impel 
them to be cautious in their underwrit- 
ing and at the same time encourage 
them to experiment. 

Rates may not be arbitrary or un- 
reasonable or such as to cause the plan 
to be financially unsound. This is simi- 
lar to the provision contained in the 
laws of many states, including New 
York, that A&H rates shall be reason- 
able in relation to the benefits con- 


tained in a policy. Under this standard 
the New York department makes 
analysis of rates filed with policy 
forms submitted for approval. Inquiry 
is made as to the composition of the 
rate, the way it was arrived at and 
the relation of the rate to the policy 
benefits in order to determine whether 
or not the broad statutory tests are 
met. While the authority granted un- 
der state laws is necessary for proper 
state supervision of insurance, there is 
a question as to whether the govern- 
ment should be granted such super- 
visory power. The granting thereof 
points up the problem of superimpos- 
ing federal regulation upon state regu- 
lation. While it is true that the lack 
of some supervisory authority in con- 
nection with rates might put the rein- 
surance fund in danger of paying out 
money on plans issued at inadequate 
rates, the cure may be worse than the 
disease. 





Good Research Provisions 





The provision of the bill which en- 
ables studies to be conducted and in- 
formation collected concerning the or- 
ganizational, actuarial, operational 
and other problems of prepayment 
plans, is a good one. On many aspects 
of health insurance complete data are 
not available. The type of research 
which could be started under the bill 
could provide invaluable information 


required in solving the basic problems 
in this rather complex business. 
However, the provision that organ- 
izational and other technical advice 
and information be provided to insur- 
ers and sponsors of health service pre- 
payment plans may be a dangerous 
one. While certain of these services 
may be invaluable in enabling a plan 
to get started, care should be taken 
not to provide information that could 
be obtained from a private organiza- 
tion. In addition to being unfair com- 
petition by the government, the pro- 
viding of services such as aid in rate 
making and the like would be a sub- 
sidy to the plan receiving such assist- 
ance as contrasted with one which 
hires its own staff of experts or de- 
pends upon paid consultants for these 
services. It would be advisable that 
the government provide only such 
services as are not otherwise available. 
While the bill establishes a novel 
precedent and while its objectives are 
laudable, he concluded, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the proposal, in its 
present form, will accomplish its aims. 
He suggested further thought and 
study be given the whole subject. 


Buys Out Professional of Texas 
Western Fidelity Life of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has acquired the life and A&H 
business of Professional Life of that 
city. Western Fidelity, organized in 
1948, had assets at the end of 1953 of 
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for Life Agents 


Rapid growth of population and fur- 


ther expansion of the middle-class 
market will help 
make the years be- 
tween now and 
1970 one of the 
greatest eras for 
the economy in 
general and _ for 


life insurance in 
particular, Presi- 
dent O. Kelley An- 
derson told New 
England Mutual’s 
leaders association 
meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Mr. Anderson conceded the economy 
could recede from its present level 
and that there will be isolated indus- 
tries having their individual problems 
but he countered with two reasons why 
any prospective recession will be mild. 

“First,” he said, “any administration 
is obliged under the employment act 
of 1946 to take measures to prevent a 
sharp decline in business activity or a 
substantial increase in unemployment, 
and we can be certain that any party 
in power, Republican or Democrat, 
will use all of its resources to prevent 
a major recession. 
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“Second, the tremendous savings of 
the American people can and will do 
much to bolster a sagging economy. 
These savings have become institu- 
tionalized and more contractual in 
character, assuring a steady flow of 
capital to American business, regard- 
less of the outlook for business and the 
capital markets.” 

He said the insurance business illus- 
trates this point well, because “we 
have no choice, we must put our money 
to work regardless of business condi- 
tions. Last year our industry’s assets 
increased by an estimated $5% bil- 
lion, but the total investments we made 
during the year were around $14 bil- 
lion. Year in and year out this money 
has to go to work—good times or bad— 
and all other savings institutions are 
confronted with the same problem. The 
investment of these savings in bad 
times will obviously give quite a fillip 
to a weak economy.” 

Mr. Anderson asked how bad times 
would affect the insurance business. 
“Comparisons show that in relatively 
bad times the life insurance industry 
gets a bigger and bigger bite of the 
consumers’ dollar,” he said. “They re- 
affirm what we already know—that 
people value their life insurance even 
more during periods of adversity. 

“And while salesmen in other fields 
are being forced into competitive sell- 
ing in a buyer’s market, life insurance 
men have been facing highly competi- 
tive conditions right along. With con- 
sumers’ demands for goods at least 
temporarily satisfied, the life agent 
may well be in an even more favor- 
able spot.” 





0. Kelley Anderson 


Vice-president George L. Hunt dis- 
cussed the company’s past progress and 
outlined prospects for further record- 
setting action in 1954; Vice-president 
and Actuary John L. Stearns, actuarial 
developments during the past year as 
they affect New England Mutual’s 
agents; and Maurice A. Longsworth, 
2nd vice-president and underwriting 
secretary, new age limits, the dis- 


Jr., New York City, Paul A. Hazard, 
Jr., Chicago, William H. McCoy, De- 
troit, and Lucien H. Mercier, Washing- 
ton, D.C., attorney; tips on selling, 
moderated by Vice-president Lambert 
M. Huppeler, with J. Welldon Currie, 
Jacksonville, Keith A. Yoder, Indiana- 
polis, Thomas £. Burke, Boston, Har- 
ry W. Castleman, Louisville, W. Frank- 
lin Scarborough, Philadelphia, and 
Gienn G. Geiger, New York City; and 
insured vs. self-insured plans, led by 
Francis G. Bray, Houston, with Mr. 
Stearns, Robert J. Lawthers, director of 
benefits and pension business, Aubrey 
F. Horton, superintendent of group 
pension sales, John T. Callihan, field 
assistant, and Merle G. Summers, Bos- 
ton. 
o . aa 

Glenn E. Tiffany, Indianapolis, who, 
during his first year with the company 
qualified for membership in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, was awarded 
the “rookie of the year” trophy at a 
banquet, speakers at which included 
Messrs. Anderson and Huppeler, Roger 
Preston, president of S. S. Pierce Co. 
and a director of New England Mutual, 
and Chairman George W. Smith. 

The association elected Mr. McCoy 
president, Mr. Castleman vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Burke secretary, and Mr. 
Currie treasurer. Executive committee 
members are Kenneth R. Mackenzie, 
Boston, immediate past president, Ray- 
mond H. Bradstreet, Los Angeles, and 
Mr. Phipps. 





Southwest Indemnity & Life 
Gets Started at Dallas 


Southwest Indemnity & Life has been 
érganized at Dallas to write non-can- 
cellable, guaranteed renewable A&H 
and life coverages. The company is 
starting with capital and surplus of 
$275,000 and has plans for increasing 
this to more than $1 million through 
public offering of an additional 75,000 
shares of authorized but unissued stock 
at $10 per share. Now licensed only in 
Texas, the company plans to expand 
to 14 southern and western states. 

President is Charles B. McKenzie, 
formerly superintendent of agencies 
in the south central region for Paul 
Revere Life. He at one time was vice- 
president of Protective Life of Ala- 
bama, having advanced to that post 
from agent. 

Other officers are Robert F. Hoard, 
vice-president; John P. Brady, vice- 
president in charge of underwriting 
and claims; Jack McCarter, manager 
of sales, and Dr. Edwin L. Rippy, med- 
ical director. 
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Mr. Hoard retired about a year ago 
as agency director of Massachusetts 
Protective and as agency secretary of 
both Massachusetts Protective and 
Paul Revere Life. He has been in in- 
surance for 46 years. Mr. Brady for 12 
years has been claims manager of 
Union Mutual of Maine and before that 
was with Massachusetts Accident for 
six years in claims and underwriting 
work and with State Mutual Life for 
three years. Mr. McCarter, who will 
join Southwest Indemnity & Life June 
1, for five years has been group super- 
visor for Paul Revere. 

The company plans to make its A&H 
coverages available through estab- 
lished local agents. 


Hughes Speaks to Accountants 

J. McCall Hughes, vice-president of 
Mutual Life, spoke on “Savings in 
Operating Costs” by use of cost con- 
trol methods at the April 13 meeting 
of Insurance Accountants Assn. in New 
York City. 


dent of LIAMA, will be the luncheon 
speaker at the Eastern Round Table of 
Life Advertisers Assn. at St. Moritz 
Hotel, New York City April 23. LAA 
president Jack R. Morris, who is vice- 
president of Business Men’s Assurance, 
will report on association activities. 

The program will open with a “hot 
ideas” session on advertising, sales pro- 
motion, public relations, direct mail, 
and publications, moderated by Lewis 
B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, a past 
president of LAA. 

Round table subjects and moderators 
will be advertising, Margaret Divver, 
John Hancock; sales promotion crea- 
tion, Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., Sun Life 
of Maryland; selling sales promotion, 
Charles R. Corcoran, Equitable Soci- 
ety; public relations, A. H. Thiemann, 
New York Life; direct mail, Robert J. 
Walker, Mutual of New York, and pub- 
lications, William E. Reimer, Jr., Prov- 
ident Mutual. 
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Discussion topics will include devel- 
opment of advertising budgets, adver- 
tising in recruiting, influence of ad- 
vertising in placement of brokerage 
business, the one-man public relations 
department, hidden public relations 
opportunities, keeping publications 
costs down, use of direct mail to re- 
duce manpower turnover, direct mail 
as an aid to recruiting, new direct 
mail ideas, merchandising the sales 
kit to the field man, and developing 
sales promotion ideas from the field. 





Wiedemann to Continental 
as V-P, Agency Director 


Fred Wiedemann, formerly regional 
sales director for Franklin Life at Dal- 
las, has been 
named vice-presi- 
dent and agency 
director of Conti- 
nental Life of Fort 
Worth. 

Starting in the 
business in 1947 as 
a Dallas agent for 
Minnesota Mutual 
Life, Mr. Wiede- 
mann three years 
later was promo- 
ted to general 
agent for Dallas 
and northeast Tex- 
as. In 1951 he went 
with Franklin Life as regional mana- 
ger for Dallas and northeast Texas, 
and the following year was advanced 
to division manager, supervising ad- 
ditionally Fort Worth and north Texas. 
A navy veteran, he has served as a 
lecturer at the Southern Methodist 
University institute. 





Fred Wiedemann 





Speakers Announced for 


Arkansas Sales Congress 


The program has been readied for 
the annual state sales congress to be 
sponsored by Arkansas Assn. of Life 
Underwriters April 23 at Little Rock. 

Speakers are W. W. Smith, Metro- 
politan Life, Rutherfordton, N. C.; 
J. A. Mathis, Union Life of Arkansas, 
Artesia, N. M.; B. G. Ripley, South- 
western Life, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Dick 
Hogan, John Hancock, Little Rock, and 
Ford Munnerlyn, vice-president Amer- 
ican General Life. 





McKenzie Named Manager 


Union Central Life has promoted 
Richard D. McKenzie to manager at 
Burlington, Vt., where he has been 
since 1952. He is a marine corps veter- 
an. 


NEW YORK—Representatives of the 
83 Blue Cross hospitalization insurance 
plans at a conference here went on 
record as favoring the administration’, 
A&H reinsurance bill as “encouraging 
and stimulating the extension of vol. 
untary prepayment programs,” accord. 
ing to Richard M. Jones, director of the 
Blue Cross Commission, national ¢o. 
ordinating agency for the 83 units. 

Mr. Jones said the Blue Cross plans 
endorsed the reinsurance bill because 
they recognized the sincere intent of 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
to make comprehensive health cover. 
age available to more people through 
voluntary programs. He said the Blue 
Cross units consider the bill to be “g 
step in the right direction.” 





NAIC Statement 


National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners has taken a stand in opposi- 
tion to the administration bill for A&H 
reinsurance. In a resolution gotten up 
by the executive committee and sign- 
ed by Commissioner Leggett of Mis- 
souri, the chairman, NAIC voices 
“strenuous opposition” to enactment 
of the bill, although approving as mer- 
itorious its declared objective of im- 
proving public health. 

As its reasons for opposition, the 
NAIC says the bill “in the final anal- 
ysis” authorizes and provides for regu- 
lation of this phase of insurance by the 
federal government and should be con- 
sidered in that light; that it does not 
achieve the objects and purposes set 
forth; that if enacted it would inevit- 
ably result in the socialization of health 
services and undesirable subsidization 
of health insurance by the government; 
that the federal government is clearly 
placed in the business of A&H insur- 
ance; that it is contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

The resolution is being sent to the 
Wolverton committee, which is hold- 
ing hearings on the measure. 








Claude Jones Not to Seek 
Reelection as NALU Trustee 


Claude C. Jones, general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Indianapo- 
lis, first candidate to file for trustee 
of NALU this year, has announced his 
withdrawal from the race because of 
pressure of other activities. 

Mr. Jones, who is completing a 
term as trustee in September, has been 
serving as chairman of the NALU pub- 
lications committee. Twice president of 
the Indiana association, he has been 
active for years in association work as 
well as in activities of other insurance 
organizations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones are leaving for 
a tour of Europe April 19. 





Mass. Mutual Has Record March 

Massachusetts Mutual set a record 
for March ordinary production with 
$39,439,335 as against $32,707,445, the 
previous March record, set in 1953. 
Total business for the first quarter of 
1954 reached a record $118,524,783, up 
17%. 





Near Record for N. W. Mutual 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s sales 
volumes for March and the first quar- 
ter were second only to the all-time 
records set in 1947. March sales were 
$47,785,567, up 4.82% over the same 
month last year, and the first quarter 
total of $136,14,273 is a $600,000 gain. 
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Recently I heard a sales manager say that too many of 
us address our sales messages to our prospects 
"General Delivery" when we should be addressing them 
"Special Delivery". 

A pretty good way of telling us we should 
be specific--talk right down the prospect's alley. 

Made me think that must be the reason our Selective 
Investment Plan here at North American rings the bell 
the way it does. After all, what could be more 
specific than the job of saving exactly $100 a year— 
for exactly 21 years—-taking out an exact profit at 
that time; or leaving the money in and taking out an 
even greater exact profit later on...Period! 

If that's what the man had in mind, I'd say this 
"SIP" package of ours has "Special Delivery" written 
all over it. No wonder it accounted for 44% of all our 
new endowment sales last year. 
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... there’s income disability to go with it here 
at Occidental. We've never ceased selling this 
popular rider benefit for which demand never 
ceases. 







We write Income Disability up to $350 per 
month income. Waiting period four — not six 
— months. Protection to age 60 for men, 
55 for women. Pays $10 per $1,000 to age 60 
and $5 thereafter with full insurance benefit 
at death. 
















We write it on Term plans, too. In level Term 
policies, there’s automatic conversion to 
Ordinary Life and continuance of benefits if 
total disability continues past the term period. 








Here’s a benefit that puts more life in your 
life insurance presentation. 







“A Star in the West...’ => 







HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 








ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


GIFFORD J. HUDSON. Manager — San Francisco, California 


Gifford J. Hudson is a shining example of ANICO career building. 
He first came with the Company on November 17, 1941, with no previous 
insurance experience. His outstanding production enabled him to be elevated 
to District Manager in 1943 en, in August 1947, ANICO needed the 
services of an outstanding man to manage the Portland Agency, Gifford 
Hudson was the logical choice. After his appointment os Manager at 
Portland he wos again picked as the man for another important job. He 
‘ame Manager at San Frar..ixco in Janvory 1950. Under his capable 
management the San Francisco Acai, *a% placed consistently among the 
Company's leading Agenci>.. 


* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 

* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 

* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 


For information without obligation 


Over “. address “Executive Vice-President” 
iin” | AMERICAN NATIONAL 


in force /amurance mpunyg 


W. L MOODY, JR, PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 















By unfolding new horizons for later years, 
the life insurance salesman immeasurably 
increases the enjoyments of retirement— 
and, at the same time, performs a valued 
economic service to society. 





“For a retired couple, my wife and I do pretty well. Every 
year, we manage to go somewhere and see something 
we ve never seen before. But it’s not that my pension and 
Social Security benefits are any bigger than anybody 
else’s. Some years back, my life insurance man sold me 
on retirement income insurance—said it was a way of 
buying a trip to the Grand Canyon on the installment 
plan. And that’s the way it’s worked out, too. This year, 
thanks to those regular monthly checks, we're driving 
through the Southwest, and next year we're planning a 
tour of New England. Take it from me, you can buy the 


most wonderful sights in the world—through the miracle 


of retirement income insurance!” 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 





CONNECTICUT 








